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Celebrating 
Yermont’s Winter 


Winter in Vermont, our longest season, evokes two responses 
in me. 

One is a relentless drive to get myself outdoors and ski cross- 
country — either across the frozen mosaic of the open landscape 
or down the twisting trails of backcountry forests. 

The other is a drive — almost eąually relentless — to curl up 
by the fireside with a good book, preferably a weighty tome that I 
would never be able to face in summer. I save such volumes dur- 
ing the warmer months, knowing there will come a time when I 
will want to dive into them. I've got a 400-page book on bird song, 
complete with CD, already sąuirreled 
away, and a nice fat volume of Civil War 
history. 

In this issue of Vermont Life, we em- 
phasize the outdoor side of winter, the 
active sports that keep us fit and sane 
through the long, cold, dark months. And 
so we have articles on backcountry ski- 
ing, snowshoeing, the Catamount Trail 
(a backcountry ski trail that traverses 
the length of this snowy little State) and 
a profile of Olympic snowboarding gold 
| medalist Hannah Teter. For the histori- 
| cally minded there are articles on Mad 
| River Glen's single-chair lift, now uniąue 
Q in the nation, and the sprightly antiąue 
ski race run annually at Mount Ascutney in Brownsville. 

But perhaps my favorite piece of ski history has been the research 
done by a group of young cross-country ski racers who have pro- 
duced a CD with orał history interviews of ski pioneers in Stowe's 
Ranch Valley. That's where skiing started in Vermont, and the 
young ski racers have captured some of the excitement and color 
of those early years. 

The project brings together the best of both worlds — YermonCs 
rich social history and the beauty of skiing through a pretty forest 
on a bright cold winter day. It also makes me feel really good about 
the coming generation of young Vermonters. These kids are taking 
the time to learn about their past, and holding onto a piece of it. 

That bodes well for their futurę — and the futurę of Yermont. 
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|60 Years of Subscribing 

How great to get the 60th anniversary 
I issue of Vermont Lifel My mother and I 
Ipurchased the first issue off the news- 
I stand — and immediately subscribed. I 
Jhave enjoyed every issue ever sińce! 
Hubert S. Beckwith 
Springfield, Virginia 

I The Horse-Pull Cover 

I let out a yelp of recognition when I 
jsaw the horse-pull picture ["The Cover 
I Story," Autumn 2006]. I have that pic- 
I turę, a print by Paul Boisvert, without 
I the Vermont Life logo and the specta- 
|tor's faces are visible. One of the great 
Ithings about it is how it hits home: It 
lis a depiction of the soul of Vermont. 
iMaybe here in Chittenden County it 
IdoesnY exist much anymore, but it 
I harks back to the Vermont rve lcnown 
I and loved ever sińce growing up in Mor- 
I risville before the war. In some places 
lit still exists. 

The other thing I have always tried 
Ito figurę out is how many horses are 
I shown. I make it six. 

Doris J. Bailey 
Burlington 

We count six too; you have to look 
Iharder than you } d expect! — Editor 

I Bests & Favorites 

I'm writing to thank you for your very 
j informative Summer issue. My husband 
I and I spent our first fuli week explor- 
I ing the central and northern portions 
of your delightful State. Your article 
["Our Bests & Favorites"] guided us to 
places and people generally not found in 
I the usual tourist information. The ar- 
I ticle regarding the Fisk Quarry Preserve 
I led us to a place of remarkable natural 
I beauty and serenity. And we had the 
I pleasure of meeting the very courageous 
I Linda Fitch. Our positive impressions 
I of Vermont are due in large measure to 
I your presentation of the State. 

Sylvia Evans 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

I Waitsfield Best & Favorite 

I loved "Bests & Favorites." Pm only 
I kicking myself for not submitting a 
I nomination for the Waitsfield Farmers' 
l Market, which is held every Saturday, 
rain or shine, through Columbus Day 
I weekend on the Mad River Green on 
Route 100. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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POST BOY 

News and Notes from around the State 



Robert Frost's 
Shaftsbury Orchard 
To Be Reborn 


A pple trees immortalized 
by the poet Robert Frost 
will get a new lease on 
life under a program begun 
this year by the Robert Frost 
Stone House Museum in 
Shaftsbury. 

The project will 
beautify the grounds 
of the museum, raise 
money to support 
it and provide a di- 
rect link to some of 
Frost's best-known 
Vermont poems. 

Frost planted 
apple trees when he lived in 
the Stone Flouse property in 
Shaftsbury from 1920 to 1929. 
He anticipated they would be 
a money-producing yenture, 
and said in a letter to a friend 
that he planned to start "a 
new Garden of Eden with a 


thousand apple 
trees of some un- 
forbidden yariety." 

Although most 
of the trees Frost 
planted are now overgrown, 
one survives in good shape 
on the property. The tree, a 
snów or Fameuse yariety, was 
pruned and fertilized this past 
year, and late in the summer 
cuttings were taken that will 
be used to re-establish an or¬ 


chard. By the spring of 2008, 
the cuttings, grafted to root- 
stock, should be ready. Some 
of the new trees will be sold 
to raise money for the mu¬ 
seum, others will be planted 
on the museum grounds. 
Within a few years, apples 
will likely be harvested from 
the new trees. 

It's just the sort of proj¬ 
ect Frost might have taken 
an interest in. He wrote two 


A new orchard will spring 
from the snów apple tree, 
left, planted by Robert 
Frost near the stone house 
where he lived in Shafts¬ 
bury. Below, crabapples 
piciced last fali from one of 
the Frost family's trees. 


important poems about apple 
farming: "After Apple Piek l 
ing" and "Good-Bye and Keep 
Cold," which refers to the dan- 
ger of midwinter thawing: 
Keep cold , young 
orchard. 

Good-bye and keep 
cold. 

Dread fifty above 
morę than fifty below... 

A nearby crabapple tree 
that was planted by Frost still 
blossoms spectacularly every 
year and produces bright red 
fruit. For morę information: 
www.frostfriends.org, (802) 1 
447-6200. 

— Tom Slayton 



Vermont Frost Fteaoes 
founder Alex Wolff brings 
pro basketball to Barre's 
fabled Aud. 


The Yermont Frost Heaves Bump onto the Basketball Court 


W ith fanfarę, local color and the Internet, 
Sports lllustrated writer and Cornwall 
resident Alex Wolff is bringing Vermont 
into the world of professional basketball. His new 
team, the Vermont Frost Heaves of 
the resurrected American Basketball 
Association, will play on the vener- 
able boards at the Barre Auditorium 
and Burlington's Memoriał Audito¬ 
rium. The players are former college 
hoopsters, many with experience 
either overseas or as minor-league 
pros; three are Vermonters. Team 
slogan: "We're gonna be the bump in their road"; 
mascot: a moose named Bump. 

Wolff, who covers basketball at SI, said part 
of the reason he decided to start the team was 


the buildings where the Frost Heaves will play. 
'They're great old basketball halls," he said. 'Tve 
discovered how much Vermonters love not just 
basketball but those buildings." 

The ABA has morę than 60 
teams, ranging from the Belling- 
ham, Washington, Slam to the 
Wilmington, North Carolina, Sea 
Dawgs, plus a team in Mexico and 
one in Beijing. 

For the 36-game Frost Heaves 
Schedule, visit www.Vermontfrost 
heaves.com. The site also has updates and Wolffs 
musings on the making of his team. Live audio 
streaming of play-by-play radio coverage will 
be available there along with podcasts. Join the 
Bump in the Road Club for email updates. 
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P hil Scott embraces some 
very essential Vermont val- 
ues: reusing things instead of 
throwing them away, keeping the 
environment clean and helping 
Vermonters in need. 

Last year, when he launched 
Wheels for Warmth, he managed to 
do all those at once. 

Scott, a Washington County State 
senator, local stock car racer and 
co-owner of Dubois Construction in 
Middlesex, came up with the idea 
of a tire swap-and-drop. The event 
finds new homes for tires in good 
condition, recycles worn-out ones 
and raises money for the Central 


Vermont Community Action Coun- 
cil's fuel assistance program. 

Tires — Vermonters have a lot of 
them because they often have two 
sets, summer and winter — were 
dropped off at Dubois Construction, 
checked by Department of Motor 
Vehicles employees to see if they 
were usable and sold for $5 or $10 
depending on their size. Unusable 
ones were collected by Caseila 
Waste Management for a $4-each 
disposal fee, and half the money 
Caseila took in went to the fuel as¬ 
sistance fund. The first Wheels for 
Warmth raised about $9,150 for fuel 
assistance, and organizers plan to 
make it an annual event. 

— Lise Markus 


An Abenaki Tale 
Of Rogers' Raid 

A new childrerFs book, 
Maliaris Song, just pub- 
lished by the Vermont 
Folklife Center in Middlebury, 
tells the story of Rogers' Rang- 
ers' 1759 raid on the Abenaki 
village of Odanak from the 
point of view of the people 
Rogers and his men attaclced, 
the Abenaki. 

Written by Marge Bruchac 
and illustrated by William 
Maughan, the book is poign- 
ant, moving, terrifying and 
amazing. It is history told 
from the point of view of the 
dispossessed. 

The crux of the tale is sim- 
ple. In 1759, during the French 
and Indian Wars, Malian Obo- 
msawin was a little Abenaki 
girl living in the ancient way 
of her people in Odanak, a vil- 
lage near Montreal. One night, 
with no explanation, her father 
bundled her up and carried her 
(Continued on page 6) 


Yermonters 


Author and il- 
lustrator David 
Macaulay will 
have to come to terms 
with his new title: genius. Macaulay, 
who lives in Norwich, received a 2006 
MacArthur Foundation Genius Award, a 
$500,000 fellowship granted to creators and 
thinkers who exhibit exceptional originality. 
Macaulay is well known for the painstakingly 
detailed, often whimsical illustrations in his 
books The Way Things Work , Cathedral and 
Mili, among morę than a dozen others. After 
several years of research, he's working on a 
book about the human body, The Way We 
Work. 

Vermont isn't widely known for developing 
top-level football players, but Barre's David 
Bali may be changing that. Bali, a 6-foot-2- 
inch amalgam of jumping and catching ability 
and persistence, was a walk-on at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire when he 
showed up there after Spaulding —* 

High School and a year in prep 
school. But last fali he broke 
the NCAA Division l-AA 


Davtd Bali snags 
attother pass. 




record of 50 college-career 
touchdowns held by NFL 
' * legend Jerry Rice. There 
was automatic speculation that 
Bali, a senior wide receiver, 
might get an NFL bid. Whether 
he does or doesn't, he has already 
put Vermont on the football map. 

The land in Dorset 
had been in Mildred 
0'Neal's family for 
morę than 150 years. It 
also happened to have 
sweeping views of the 
Green Mountains and 
a spring that is one of 
the sources of the West 
Branch of the Batten Kill, 
the famed trout river that 
flows through Manches¬ 
ter. Although it was 
desirable land for develop- 
ment, 0'Neal, 95, was 
happy to sell the 25 acres for $150,000 last 
year to the U.S. Forest Service because she 
wanted to see it preserved. And the forest 
service was happy to get it because it had 
not only the spring and the views but a 
cranberry bog and an old apple orchard. 
decided that that was my gift to the 
country," said 0'Neal, who now lives 
in an assisted living home in 
Manchester Center. 


Mildred 0'Neal 
at the Batten Kill 
spring. 
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♦ Mad River Glen, 1949: Read the Vermont 
Life story from 57 years ago, when Mad 
River (page 38) was already an unusual ski 
area. 


♦ Backcountry Guide: Brian Mohr ("Back- 
country Invitation," page 30) offers advice 
on what to talce along and how to be safe 
when skiing the backcountry. 


♦ Birth of the Board: Read our 1982 sto- 
ries about the early days of snowboarding, 
lcnown then as "snów surfing" 

(see page 15). 


VERMONT 


♦ 50 Years Ago in VL: Vrest Orton writes about 
what it takes to make a Vermonter out of a 
Flatlander. Some of it still applies! 

♦ Sounds of Ranch Camp: Listen to inter- 
views and musie from "Tales of Ranch 
Camp" (see page 19). 


ONT M 


These and many other interest- 
ing items and links can be found at 
www.VermontLife.com. Look also 
FOR MORĘ labels throughout this issue. 


for the 






an: 

POSTBOY 

(Continued from page 5) 
to a secret hiding place. From a hidden 
vantage point, she and other Abenakis v 
watched in horror as their village and 
all the food they had stored for the y 
coming winter were put to the torch by 
Major Robert Rogers and his Rangers. % 

Malian and the other surviving ; 
Abenaki suffered through a winter of 
sorrow and starvation, and she wrote % 
a "lonesome song" about the loss. Her 
sad song and sad tale were passed down, K 
person-to-person, through generations 
of Abenakis and were eventually shared 
with the Vermont Folklife Center by , 
Jeanne Brink, a descendant of Malian « 
who lives in Vermont. 

The Abenaki version is in sharp eon- } 
trast to the version promoted by Rogers 
after his disastrous retreat through the : 
wilds of Vermont. Instead of the 200 • 
Indian deaths he claimed, the Abenaki • 
account says that 32 Abenaki were 
killed, while Rogers ultimately lost 43 
men — morę than half his force. 

Regardless, the poignancy of Malian's 
story remains. It is a touching reminder 
of the Abenaki people's strength — and 
the value of a story, remembered and 
well-told. 

— Tom Slayton 
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Experiencing the Joy of 
Snowshoeing 

I The salesman, my friend Bruce, who 
pold me my first pair of snowshoes told 
Ine, "Believe me, these will change 
your life." I remember being 
surprised but also impressed. 
Bruce is a pretty understated 
guy ; hyperbole is not his style. 
Ten years — and hundreds 
snów miles later — I realize 
1^ Bruce was underselling those 
\ snowshoes. 

It's just after ten in the evening 
tn early January and Tm snowshoe- 
|ng atop three to four feet of medium- 
jbacked snów in the woods behind my 
Ihouse. The fuli moon beams a silvery 
light onto the path, making it so bright 
Śthat I don't need my headlamp. The 
Istars are on fire. 

I As I walk atop the snów, sinking only 
łslightly with each footfall, I see evi- 
idence of my usually invisible neighbors. 
iThree deer walked through here recently. 
Mice and sąuirrels have scurried ev- 
erywhere,- their tiny prints resembling 
artists' crosshatchings atop this winter 
white canvas. A bit farther on I come 
across evidence of a drama that played 
out not long ago. A few drops of blood, 
several feathers and tell-tale tracks in 
the snów confirm that an owi swooped 
down and dispatched a smali bird. My 
snowshoes regularly take me deep into 
the woods and deeper into a world that 
I could never see without them. 

I heard myself telling a visitor re¬ 
cently, as I was coaxing him to come 
out with me in the deep snów, "Believe 
me, these will change your life." 

— Robert Kiener 

Moose on eBay 

Vermont's Fish & Wildlife Department 
has taken moose hunting electronic. In 
the second annual moose permit auc- 
tion, the department offered five moose 
permits for bid, one on the Internet auc- 
tion site eBay; the item attracted dozens 
of online bidders and brought in morę 
than $5,000, raising morę than $23,000 
to benefit Fish & Wildlife educational 
programs. The highly regulated hunt 
is designed to control the burgeoning 
moose population. In addition to the 
auction, the annual permit lottery for 
2006 awarded 1,100 permits. 

— Jessica Turner 
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Yermont: The Once (And Futurę?) 
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Only in Vermont was the con- 
cept of a State as a self-constituted 
political community fully and radi- 
cally tested ... In this sense, Yer¬ 
mont was the only true American 
republic, for it alone had created 
itself. 

— Peter S. Onuf 
The Origins of the Federal 
Republic, 1983 

I ve been interested in Vermont 
history ever sińce I read Ethan Allen 
and the Green Mountain Boys by 
Slater Brown, published in 1956 as part 
of the Landmark Books history series. 
It was a historical account for young 
readers that chronicled the exploits 
of one of Vermont's most important 
founders and his celebrated band of 
frontiersmen, who, working together, 


By Rob Williams 
Illustrated by 
Jeff Danziger 

In out Summer 2006 issue, histo- 
rians Samuel B. Hand and H. Nich¬ 
olas Muller III contended [Vermont 
View: “What Second Yermont Re¬ 
publice”] that Vermont’s founders 
did not consider the State a republic 
during the years before it became 
the 14th State of the United States. 
Historian Rob Williams, a history 
professor at Burlington’s Champlain 
College, begs to differ! — Editor 


helped birth an independent republic 
in the middle of the 18th century's 
most significant imperial conflict. 

For me, a Yorker kid from the suburbs 
of Binghamton, Brown's book helped 
spark an abiding interest in U.S. his 
tory, one I pursued through college and 
graduate school and continue to pursue 
as a professor of history. 

Being a professional historian has 
certain advantages, among them de 
veloping the skills to recognize a re 
markable story, like Vermont's uniąue 
history, when I see one. 

Historical training also helps in spot 
ting illogical arguments, and few are 
morę troubling (for me anyway) than 
the notion that Vermont never was an 
independent republic. 

Years ago, when I migrated to Vermont 
one of the first things I did was read 
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ap on the history of the Green Moun- 
:ain State. Not surprisingly, I found that 
here is widespread agreement among 
)oth professional and popular historians 
:hat Vermont enjoyed a 14-year period as 
m independent republic between 1777 
md 1791. 

Peter Onuf's observation, cited above, 
s one such instance. 

I Another comes from one of my com- 
nunity's Mad River Valley historians, 
tlick Haynes, who writes (in our tele- 
Dhone book's historical section) that 
Dy 1777 "Vermont went on to become 
i republic, separate from, and indepen¬ 
dent of, the 13 original States." 

So imagine my surprise when I read 
Samuel B. Hand and H. Nicholas Muller 
[IFs Vermont Life article. 

In the interest of fuli disclosure, I 
should acknowledge that, in addition 
to my professional teaching respon- 
sibilities, I serve as editor of Vermont 
Commons, the Vermont independence 
moyemenTs ąuarterly "tabloid" (as it is 
called by Hand and Muller). 

We've been in print for two years and 
have featured the writing of Bill Mc- 
Kibben, Frank Bryan, Kirkpatrick Sale, 
Wendell Berry, Garret Keizer and other 
well-known voices on both the Vermont 
and national stage. 

And I, along with many other thought- 
ful Vermonters, have been involved in 
helping to plan various Second Vermont 
Republic events, as well as helping to 
organize the first statewide conven- 
tion on secession sińce South Carolina 
ii; seceded from the United States in 1861. 
It was held at the State House in Octo- 
ber 2005. 

So, Hand and Muller's argument is 
ii not merely of passing interest to me. 

!> "From the beginning," they observe, 
with a friendly jab at the "well-inten- 
■ tioned" and "vociferous" Green Moun- 
tain Boys (and girls) who constitute 
j? the Vermont independence movement, 
!• 'Vermont thought of itself in terms of 
statehood and regularly sought recogni- 
tion from Congress to join the United 
States." 

They then challenge what they cali 
the "long-cherished notion that Ver- 
mont was an independent republic — a 
separate country — between 1777 and 
1791," asserting that "early Vermont 
did not refer to itself as a republic or 
think of itself as anything other than 
a State." 




www. vermontcountrystore. com 


The Vermont Country Storę 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 


We are stocked to the rafters with 
your favorite products from the past 
and from our catalogues. You'll find 
locally madę cheeses, mapie syrup 
and other specialty foods along 
with the best of yesterday and new 
finds for today. 
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Don’t let your heating bills get in the way. 

With the fluctuation of heating fuel costs, it’s hard to develop an accurate 
monthly budget, but no longer. Instead of cutting back on the things you would 
rather buy, use a Monitor this winter. Monitor Products uses technology to save 
you money. Monitor kerosene/#l oil heaters and LP (liquid propane) or natural 
gas heaters have been keeping hundreds of thousands of homes warm for over 
20 years. Energy efficient, safe, and attractive, there are no fumes with either 
the Monitor kerosene/#l oil heaters or the LP or natural gas heaters. 

• 7- day timer, so you can customize the four-time/temperature program for 
individual days of the week. 

• Dual Blowers: Separate fans for combustion and room air circulation. 

• Thermostatically Controlled: Adjusts to the desired room temperaturę. 

• Indicator Lights: Easy-to-see signals show when heater is in operation, when 
timer is activated and when burner is operating. 


For a free brochure cali 
1.800.524.1102 or visit us on the web 
at www.monitorproducts.com 


Monitor 

Expertence The Warmth! 


YERMONT YIEW 


Instead, they suggest, the notion of an I 
independent Vermont republic "actu- I 
ally appears to have originated in the I 
writings of later poets and historians. ,; I 

In attempting to prove this, they I 
build their argument on two interre- I 
lated ąuestions. 

The first is an easy one to answer. 

Was Vermont between 1777 and 1791 
an independent political entity? 

On this, we all agree. Although it was I 
called New Connecticut at first, Ver- I 
mont did in fact exist as an independent I 
and sovereign political entity between I 
1777 and 1791. 

The territory that became what is I 
now Vermont was not part of the 18th I 
century British Empire, though London I 
wished it were. Meanwhile, as hard as 
Yorker elites tried, they, too, could not 
bring that same independent Vermont 
under their sway. 

And neither the Continental Con- 
gress, the Articles of Confederation 
government (1781-1787), nor the United 
States Congress had their way with an 
independent Vermont until 1791, when 
Vermonters voted to join the United 
States as the 14th State. 

But, to answer our second ąuestion, 
was this independent 18th century Ver- 
mont an actual republic? 

As Hand and Muller point out, the 
word "state" was often used by 18th 
century Vermonters to describe their 
independent political experiment. They 
point out that the 1777 Westminster 
convention declared itself "a new and 
separate State" and that Vermonters 
labeled their first constitution to be "of 
the State of Vermont." 

But "state," of course, has many dif- 
ferent meanings, and the words "re- 
public" and "state" are often used 
interchangeably, so this linę of argu¬ 
ment is all smoke and no fire. 

In response to their claim that the I 
term "Vermont republic" was never I 
used before 1903 (in Harper’s August I 
issue), one need look no further than 
page 130 of volume one of editor John 
Duffy's Ethan Allen and His Kin (1998) 
to read, in Ethan Allen's June 16, 1782, 
letter to Frederick Haldimand, that 
"Vermont [Ethan asserted] does not 
belong either to the Confederacy or to 
the Controversy, but are a Nuteral (sic) 
Republic." 

A little primary document research 
works wonders. 
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Morę important, beyond semantics, 
Hand and Muller's "state or republic?" 
query matters little when one looks 
beyond mere labels to explore how 18th 
century independent Vermonters be- 
haved. 

A republic is a "system of government 
in which the people hołd sovereign 
power and elect representatives who 
exercise that power," explains Black's 
Law Dictionary. 

By any measure, our independent 
18th century Vermont certainly meets 
this definition. 

"During the 14 years between Ver- 
mont's Declaration of Independence 
i and its acceptance into the union," 
historian Jim Hogue points out in a 
January 2006 Vermont Commons essay, 

: the people of the Green Mountains 
i "convened an elected assembly,- adopted 
a constitution; coined their own money 
['Vermont Res Publica/ tellingly]; oper- 
ated a postał service; conducted mili- 
i tary operations, diplomatic relations 
and trade ; recruited and commanded 
their own militia; and wrote their own 
laws at Town Meeting; where the peo¬ 
ple also elected the governor and his 
: 12-member council." 
m Indeed. 

Action and behavior, not language 
and labels, tell us volumes about the 
llfirst Vermont republic. 

And the same will be true of a sec- 
ond Vermont republic, if and when it 
comes. 

For, as independent-minded 21st cen¬ 
tury Vermonters loolc to the futurę, we 
recognize that the historical landscape 
is shifting once again. 

The United States is no longer a 
new and untested nation. As astute 
observers from across the political 
spectrum suggest, the United States 
is now an empire, perhaps the richest 
land most powerful empire the world 
Ihas ever seen. 

I And Vermont is, once again, a frontier 
Joutpost on the edge of empire, as was 
Itrue in the late 18th century. 

I How we as 21st century Vermonters 
Jdecide to respond to unfolding events 
lis entirely up to us, as was true for 
I18th century Vermonters during Ethan 
lAllen^ day. 

I And we may soon discover that an 
■ independent Vermont republic is an 
•lidea whose time has come. 

Once again. ■**< 
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Benaonwood Timberframe 


Mountain Retreat 


Plan your home and personal spaces based on 
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Design-Build Firm 

In the tradition of the Master Builder, we bring together design 
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Landmarks 





For obvious reasons, former Olympian Martha Rockwell won the Best Dressed Woman award. 


Slalom Back in Time 
At Ascutneys 
Antiąue Ski Race 

By Richard Andrews 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


F ar up the steep incline, a fig¬ 
urę pushed tentatively past the 
bamboo poles of the starting gate 
of the giant slalom eourse on the 
Screaming Eagle Trail at Ascutney 
Mountain Resort. 

At the first slalom gate he tumbled. 
At the second gate he tumbled again. 

"Come on, Red, we could be timing 
this with a sundial," joked the an- 
nouncer. 

In fact, Red Lussier fell at almost 
every gate in the third annual Vermont 
Antiąue Ski Race. But each time he got 
up, he was cheered by skiers waiting 
at the starting gate. He finished in 21 
minutes, 43.50 seconds — the slowest 
time of the day — on a eourse polished 
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How to Go 

This year's Vermont antique ski 
races will be held March 1 7-18 
at Ascutney Mountain Resort in 
Brownsville. There will be a 2.5- 
kilometer cross-country race the 
17th; the alpine race is the 18th. 
Morę information is at www. 
ascutney.com. 


off in less than half a minutę by the 
fastest racers. 

Many of the skiers cheering Lussier, 
a night electrician at The Republican 
newspaper in Springfield, Massachu- 
; setts, were former Olympians and past 
J members of the U.S. Ski Team. They 
e cheered in part because they're a natu- 
e rally exuberant bunch and in part be- 
v cause Lussier was negotiating the icy 
course on hickory skis madę morę than 
; 75 years ago, long before Steel edges 
were invented. He had bound the skis 
i to his work boots with leather straps 
i- he cobbled himself. His outfit was tan 
work clothes. 

t For the event, held in March to 
: benefit the Vermont Ski Museum in 
: Stowe, participants were reąuired to 
; use eąuipment at least 30 years old. 

I Anybody could rub elbows and chat 
with former Olympians, and the ambi- 
tious could chase their times. Specta- 

i_ 



After the race, the racers — Olympians, national champs, regular skiers and futurę 
champions — could still stand for a historie photo. Left, Red Lussier on his tough 
run and Marilyn Cochran Brown holding the medal she zvon at Ascutney and a 
1971 account ofher oictory in a World Cup slalom race. 


tors could watch competitors wearing 
lace-up boots on wooden boards fitted 
with toe straps, bear traps and even the 
fabled six-foot long thongs (definitely 
not a ąuick-release binding). For folks 
without antiąue gear, Ascutney lent old 
skis eąuipped with modern bindings 
for safety. 

Lussier slcied in the challenging 
Woodie Division. There was also a 
Metal/Fiberglass Division for skiers 
with comparatively modern gear. There 
were prizes for the best vintage slciing 
togs, and there was the second annual 
Cochran Memoriał Lollipop Race, a 
replay of the old Mount Ascutney Lolli¬ 
pop Races in which every child received 
a lollipop. In short, the race was a cel- 
ebration of Vermont's skiing heritage. 

Among the Olympians was Martha 
Rockwell of Cabot, who slcied on the 
1972 and 1976 U.S. Olympic cross-coun¬ 
try teams. Her father, Ben Rockwell, was 
director of the Putney School. "We grew 
up on skis, starting at age 2," she said. 
They used wooden skis with wobbly 
toe-strap bindings, and that experience 
must have helped. Clad in authentic 
Finnish Lapp garb, she slcied the As¬ 
cutney course on ancient, edgeless, toe- 
strapped hickory skis using a single pole 
to make her turns and still managed to 
stay upright most of the time. 

"Fm sorry I waxed my skis," she said 
after a test run on the icy, late winter 
slope. "I went out and scraped some off. 
I don't need to go any faster!" 


Doug Stewart of Hinesburg, sporting 
leather lcnickers his grandfather got in 
Switzerland, showed off lOth Mountain 
Division ski poles with 8-inch baskets. 
He won the Woodie Division in 2005. 

Bob Stewart, Doug's father, started 
skiing after World War II. "Lve had 
two years' experience 30 times," he 
ąuipped. "The way we got into skiing 
was in 1947 my dad and a couple of his 
friends came by one of those surplus 
shops — there were a lot of them in 
those days — and they could buy the 
whole set, skis, boots and poles, for $5. 
They said, 'That loolcs lilce fun. Let's try 
it.' We've been skiing ever sińce." 

"And we've never bought any gear 
sińce!" jolced Doug Stewart. 

Erie Morse, who as a youth lived in 
Brownsville, the village at the base of 
Mount Ascutney, was another skier on 
old wooden boards (with Steel edges, 
thanlc goodness). He recalled skiing 
Ascutney when a day on the ropę tow 
cost 25 cents. "I couldn't afford the T- 
bar pass," he remembered. "Our family 
spent $30 to $35 for the whole season." 

"I love this place," said World Cup 
champion Bob Cochran, who com- 
peted in the Olympics in Japan in 1972. 
His father, Miclcey Cochran, managed 
Ascutney in the 1950s before moving 
to Richmond, coaching his children 
into world-class skiers and founding 
the Cochran ski area with his wife, 
Ginny. "I have my 1972 K2s," said Co¬ 
chran. "Weil see if they turn." They 
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did. On his fastest run, he came in just 
3.71 seconds behind the fastest time 
of the day. 

As a kid, Morse competed in Mount 
Ascutney's Lollipop Races. "Mickey 
was my coach," he recalled. "I got a | 
whole mug fuli of lollipops. They meant 
morę to me than any other trophies." 

Racer Grant Reynolds of Tinmouth 
owns at least 100 pairs of old skis, and 
keeps collecting morę, according to 
his brother, Ed Reynolds, who lives in 
Brownsville. 

In the base lodge, Reynolds dis- 
played skis from his collection, and 
Jonathan Robinson unpacked box 
after box of his collection of old ski 
publications, covering one table after 
another with hundreds of magazines. 
"The ski museums cringe when I do 
this sort of thing," he said. Robinson, 
Ascutney's director of guest services, 
estimates that he has morę than half 
of all American ski publications ever 
issued, and eBay has improved his 
chances of finding the rest. 

Wendy Cram, 86, held court in the I 
base lodge. A skier sińce kindergar-1 
ten, Cram had been scheduled to ski in I 
the 1940 Olympics before World War I 
II stopped the games. He joined the I 
legendary lOth Mountain Division in I 
World War II, training skiers on Mount I 
Rainier, then the Columbia Icefield I 
and finally the notorious Camp Hale I 
in Colorado, where he painted his own I 
skis white to avoid using the inferior I 
government-issue ones, also white. He I 
still teaches skiing at Stratton Moun-1 
tain, but wasn't skiing at Ascutney be-1 
cause of the icy conditions. 

After the racers posed for group pho-1 
tos amid shouts and cheers, they ad-1 
journed to the base lodge for a luncheon I 
apres ski party, followed by awards I 
from Bill Henne, marketing and sales I 
director at Ascutney and the man who I 
conceived the race. There were first, I 
second and third prizes for men and I 
women in the Woodie and Metal/Fiber-1 
glass Divisions; prizes for Best Dressed I 
Man and Best Dressed Woman (Martha I 
Rockwell); and, of course, for Marathon I 
Falls and Effort (Red Lussier). Henne I 
himself claimed first prize in the Men's I 
Woodie Division. ^ I 
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Richard Andrews lives in Spring field, 
fon Gilbert Fox lives in Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 






































The Cover Story: 

The Roots of Snowboarding 

The Winter Sports Story 
Behind Two Vermont Life Covers 



O ver the years, Yermont Life 
has documented the trends and 
changes in winter sports in the 
Green Mountains. 

Our Winter 1958-1959 covershowed 
a pair of women skiing across a hill, 
with the words "Ski Vermont" embla- 
zoned underneath, and the magazine 
has covered the twists and turns of 
downhill skiing through the decades. 
In the 1960s and '70s, when cross- 
country skiing became popular, there 
were several covers depicting that 
sport too. 

And after the 1981 National Snów 
Surfing Championships came to the 
slopes of Suicide Six in Woodstock, 
Vermont Life put the emerging sport — 
which would eventually become lcnown 
as snowboarding — on the cover of its 
Winter 1982 issue. 

Paul Graves, one of the first national 
champions, helped bring the champi¬ 
onships to Vermont. For several years, 
he had been promoting the new sport, 
and that 1982 VL issue carried two 
articles on it and the striking cover 
image by photographer Richard How¬ 
ard. According to Graves, the photos 
and the story, by Marjorie Ryerson, 
helped legitimize the sport. 

"You really propelled us to where 
the other publications started to loolc 
at us," said Graves, who is now 52 and 
operates an electronics business in 
Reading. "Nobody would even let us 
on the slopes back then. ,/ 



The cover of the Winter 1982 issue 
publicized the young sport of snow¬ 
boarding, which the magazine 
referred to as snów surfing. 



By Winter 2004-2005, 
snowboarding was a mainstream 
sport worldwide. 


Not any morę. Snowboarding is a 
huge international phenomenon and 
snowboarders buy a significant portion 
of the lift tickets sold at Vermont ski 
areas. Vermont's Burton Snowboards, 
the subject of the second story in the 
1982 VL, is now the world's largest 
snowboard company. And perhaps the 
most celebrated national snowboard¬ 
ing competition is the U.S. Open, held 
at Stratton Mountain every March. 

Our Winter 2004-2005 cover photo 
by Dennis Curran, which showed 
Tashauna Eagleston carving a turn on 
her snowboard at Jay Pealc, reflected all 
this change. Though the appeal of the 
sport remains much the same, eąuip- 
ment has evolved considerably sińce 
1982, as the two cover photos show. 
Boards are wider, they have sidecut 
and metal edges and are considerably 
easier to ride. 

Graves madę the prediction in 1982 
that snowboarding would one day be 
an Olympic sport. He was right, and 
starting on page 26 of this issue you 
can read about Hannah Teter and the 
other young Vermonters who have 
been winning Olympic snowboarding 
medals over the past few years. As 
Graves said in 1982: "Although we're 
a smali State, we've got the cream of 
the crop here." 

— Tom Slayton 
Editor 

rnn ynnr- Read the 1982 Vermont 
rUH lylUflL. Life snowboarding 
stories at www.VermontLife.com. 
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SOUTHERN YERMONT: 




ARLINGTON 

Arlingtons West Mountain Inn. Nestled on 
150 mountainside acres overlooking the famous 
Battenkill. Hike, cross-country ski or visit with 
our llamas. Full-service country inn with scenie 
views and fine country dining surrounded by 
a comfortable ambiance where the “warmth 
extends beyond the fireplace.” Dinner and 
brunch reservations reąuired. “Weddings our 
Specialty.” Handicapped Accessible. Carlson 
Family, Innkeepers. Route 313, Arlington, 
(802) 373-6516, www.westmountaininn.com. 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. Offering 76 rooms and 
suites. Cable TV, data ports. Some include 
private balconies or patios, others ofFer relax- 
ing jacuzzis and saunas. Nearby to downtown 
shops and restaurants, theater and every attrac- 
tion in Southwestern Vermont. Family-owned L 
and operated for over 30 years. 141 W. Main 
St., Bennington, VT 05201, (802) 442-8351, 

www.theparadisemotorinn.com. 

BROWNSVILLE 

Ascutney Mountain Resort. Four season desti- 
nation with 57 trails for all abilities, renowned 
ski schools, tubing, cross-country trails, Fitness 
Center & Spa, plus multiple restaurants. Enjoy I 
100% slopeside lodging, with newly reno- 
vated hotel rooms and luxurious suites with fuli 
kitchen, fireplace & balcony. You’11 also find 
fun events and activities for the entire family! 
Conveniently located 6 miles off 1-91. (800) 
243-0011, www.ascutney.com. 

(See our ad on page 85.) 

JAMAICA 

Three Mountain Inn. Peacefully located in the 
Village of Jamaica, the Three Mountain Inn 
offers 15 luxurious guest rooms and a warm, 
relaxed atmosphere. Enjoy a romantic dinner 
in our AAA Four-Diamond restaurant, relax 
by the massive fireplace, indulge in an inered- 
ible three-course breakfast, or explore the vari 
ous outdoor possibilities; guaranteed to revive 




ri- 

ve 


your senses. Vermont Rte. 30, Jamaica, VT, 
(800) 532-9399, 

www.ThreeMountainInn.com. 

MANCHESTER 

Palmer House Resort Motel. Visit our 20-acre 
getaway, in-town location, convenient to outlet 
shopping. After skiing Stratton or Bromley, | 
enjoy our indoor pool/exercise room or hot 
tub/sauna. Dinę at “Ye Olde Tavern” adja- | 
cent. All rooms have refrigerators. Choose rwo 
double, connecting, king-bedded rooms or try 
our new luxurious suites,...fireplace, bubbling 
Jacuzzi, and beautiful views of snow-covered 
mountains. Light Continental breakfast avail- 
able. U.S. 7A North, Manchester Ctr., VT 
05255, (802) 362-3600 or (800) 917-6245, 

www.palmerhouse.com. 

Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant. Grand 
opening October 1 with finely appointed 
suites for the discriminating, romantic traveler. 
Amenities include fireplaces, hydrotherapy 
Whirlpool tubs, luxurious bedding and distinc* 
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dve views. Fuli country breakfast included. A 
frcsh new take on a country getaway! 17-39 
West Road, Manchester Village, VT 05234, 
(800) 822-2331, wvsw.reluctantpanther.com. 
(See our ad on page 21.) 


WEST DOVER 

The Inn at Sawmill Farm. Nestled on 20 acres 
I in the scenie foothills of Southern Vermonts 
I Green Mountains lies an extraordinary treasure 
I consisting of 20 richly appointed guest rooms, 
1 inspired cuisine and the Winę Spectator “Grand 
Award” winning winę cellar. The inn is known 
for its warmth, courtesy and attention to detail. 
Close proximity to downhill and cross-country 
skiing, snowmobiling and romantic sleigh rides. 
I Seasonal packages and smali intimate weddings 
I available. Justice of the Peace on stafF. 7 Cross- 
town Road, West Dover, VT 05356, (802) 464- 
8131, (800) 493-1133, sawmill@sover.net, 
www.theinnatsawmillfarm.com. 

WEST TOWNSHEND 

Windham Hill Inn. At the end of a country 
| road, "... the kind of place you go w hen you want 
to retreat from the world. ” Elegant country 
inn on 160 acres in Southern Vermont with 
21 luxurious guest rooms/suites. Breathtaking 
views, award-winning dining, 4-season activi- 
ties. Seasonal packages. Smali country weddings. 
Dedicated conference center. (800) 944-4080 or 
(802) 874-4080, www.windhamhill.com. 

(See our ad on page 9.) 
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CENTRAL YERMONT: 


KILLINGTON 


1 The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Set amidst 
I spectacular mountains on 345 acres, overlook- 

I inga pristine lakę, 11 miles from Killington, this 
four-season resort offers “breathtaking views”, 
unparalleled dining and endless outdoor activi- 
ties for everyone including horseback riding, 85 
km of cross-country skiing and snowshoeing, 
and horse-drawn sleigh rides. 33 luxurious 
lodge rooms, 5 cabins. Seasonal packages. 195 
Mountain Top Road, Chittenden, VT 05737, 
(800) 445-2100, www.mountaintopinn.com. 
(See our ad on page 7.) 

MIDDLEBURY 


The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 

I I803 National Register Landmark on the invit- 
ing Middlebury Green, now an elegantly com- 
fortable eleven-room inn. Private baths, and 

| every other modern amenity presented in the 
charm of the early nineteenth century. Delicious 
Continental breakfast served to guest rooms. 
Outstanding, pampering servicc in a distinctive 
setting. 71 South Pleasant St., Middlebury, VT 
05753, (802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512, 
www.InnontheGreen.com. 

The Middlebury Inn. Fmjoy an 1827 country 
inn overlooking the village greens in a lovely, 
lively college town. Offering 179 years of Ver- 
mont hospitality and superb New England 
farę. 75 restored rooms. High-speed internet 
business center. Within downtown, close to golf 
course. Member of Historie Hotels of America, 
A AA ♦♦♦ On Hic Greens, Middlebury, VT 
05753, (800) 842-4666, (802) 388-4961, 
www.middleburyinn.com. 
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MONTPELIER 


Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermonts premier 
hotel & conference center. Featuring immaculate 
accommodauons with a high standard of hospitality 
and comfort. Our J. Morgans Steakhouse is a “must 
stop” for fresh steaks, seafood and Sunday brunch. 
100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, (802) 223- 
5252 or (800) 274-5252, www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgans Steakhouse at the Plaża. A little of 
everything and a whole lot of beef. Fabulous Ameri¬ 
can food and outrageous steaks! Aged-in-house 
beef, prime rib roasted nighdy, seafood, specialty 
pastas and salads. Casual, comfortable setting with 
running model trains. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and 
Sunday brunch. “A must stop on our trips through 
Montpelier.”— Boston, MA. (802) 223-5222, 100 
State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 


.'Ą 



77 deluxe rooms & suites. Conference center. 
Walking distance to restaurants and downtown. 
Central to ski areas and recreational activities. 

141 West Main St. Bennington, VT 05201 
802-442-8351 -800-335-3558 


www.theparadisemotorinn.com 




THREE STALLI0N INN 


800.424.5575 


3stallioninn.com 


Lower Stock Farm Road • Randolph, Yermont 05060 


For a memorable 
Vermont experience, 
start here at the Three 
Stallion Inn, an authentic 
country inn nestled into 
a hillside overlooking the 
Green Mountains. You'11 
enjoy snowshoeing and 
cross-country skiing on 
our 1,300 acre property 
as well as a fitness center 
and hot tub. You'11 also 
be treated to cuisine as 
distinguished as the 
inn itself. 


The Three Stallion 

I Inn offers you an 

unforgettable country 
experience —from start 
" jr to fiftish. 


CONFERENCES • CELEBRATIONS • WEDDINGS • RECEPTIONS • RETREATS 


Green Mountain Stock Farm 
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Liberty Hill Farm 

kids, cows and kittens! 



Heart ofthe Village Inn 

a Yictorian Bed and Breakfast 



5347 Shelburne Rd., Shelburne, VT 
www.heartofthevillage.com 
877-808-1834 • 802-985-2800 


RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. For a memorable Vermont 
experience, start here at the Three Stallion 
Inn, an authentic country inn overlooking the 
Green Mountains and the 18-hole Montague 
Golf Course. Whether you come for a special 
event, relaxation, or to enjoy the outdoors, we 
offer you an unforgettable Vermont country 
experience from start to finish. Lower Stock 
Farm Road, Randolph, VT 05060, 

(800) 424-5575, 

www.3stallioninn.com. 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, 
apple pie, fresh-baked bread! Snowshoe, ski, 
snowmobile from the farm, catch a falling 
star or a drop of mapie syrup! Come home 
to an award-winning dairy farm in the Green 
Mountains. Guest lodging in our 1825 
farmhouse includes excellent meals. Experience 
Real Vermont! Bob and Beth Kennett, 511 
Liberty Hill Rd., Rochester, VT 05767, 

(802) 767-3926, 

www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

fM _ 


f NORTHERN YERMONT: 


SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Village Inn. Casually elegant 
1886 Queen Annę Victorian. Ninę rooms, pri- 
vate baths. Fuli Vermont breakfast. Perfect for 
leisure and business travel; smali conferences, 


In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction ofRoutes US 7 and MA 2 



Reservations:1.800.828.0133 


125 Rooms - Indoor Pool 
Sauna - Hot Tub 

For Breakfast! For Lunch! 

For Dinner! Overnight! Or Longer! 

c lhe c Williams °Inn 


Special stay p/ans ara i la hic for our 
New Year ’s celehration. Join us! 



On the Yillage Green 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - www.williamsinn.com 



Snowy Nights, Warn Hearts 


MMOUNTAIN ROAD RESORT 

Srowt/s 

lNTIMATE RESOR! 

Relined accommodations and 
warm personal attention on seven 
snowy acres. Indoor pool, Jacuzzi, 
Moon Spa, mini-gym and morę. 

1-800-367-6873 

www.mountainroadresort.com 
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retreats and events. Go to our website for special f 
events. Shelburne Museum, Shelburne Farms 
and Vermont Teddy Bear close by. Airport 
and Burlington 10 minutes. 5347 Shelburne 
Road, Shelburne, VT 05482, (802) 985-2800, 
(877) 808-1834, www.heartofthevillage.com. 1 

STOWE 

Beckwith Vacation Rentals - “Stowes luxury 
rental agent”. Beautiful Stowe homes available t 
for rent. Many homes have private settings, 
wonderful views, hot tubs, saunas, swimming 
pools and gourmet kitchens. Ali homes are 
distinctive and clean. Office located under the 
Blacksmith, in the center of Stowe Villagc. 
Concierge service available. (802) 253-8858, 
www.BeckwithRentais.com. 

(See our ad on page 77.) 

Blair Manor B&B and Tea Room. The 

Bed & Breakfast with elegance of an English 
country manor. Spectacular view of Mansfield 
Rangę & breathtaking sunsets, a well-stocked 
library, period English antiques & fine Euro- 
pean linens furnishing the rooms — a bit of 
Olde England in the heart of New England. 
Winner of Arringtons “Best Breakfast in New 
England” 2nd year running. 606 Randolph Rd., 
Stowe, VT 05672, (802) 253-4145, 

www.blairmanor.com. 

The Mountain Road Resort. Stowes Intimate 
Resort welcomes you to seven snowy acres with 
lovely views, creating the perfect environment 
for a winter vacation. Excellence in service, 
hospitality and accommodations. Design- 
er-decorated rooms are stylish with special 
touches and condo-suites have fireplaces and 
two-person Jacuzzis. Award-winning “Aqua- 
Centre” with indoor pool, grand Jacuzzi, sauna 
and mini-gym. Outdoor MoonSpa under the 
pines. P.O. Box 8, Stowe, VT, (800) 367-6873, 

www.mountainroadresort.com. 

Topnotch Resort and Spa. Sophisticated coun¬ 
try elegance in a 120-acre luxury resort. 70 
deluxe guest rooms and 42 luxury resort homes, 
completely renovated in 2005. Fine dining 
restaurant with award-winning winę list, plus 
casual dining restaurant and lounge. 35,000 sq. 
ft. spa & salon, indoor pool, Whirlpool with a 
cascading waterfall, sauna and steam rooms. 
On-site Nordic Center and carriage/sleigh rides. 
Professional Tennis Center. Stowe, VT, (800) 
451-8686, (802) 253-8585, 

www.topnotchresort.com. 

(See our ad on page 1 4.) 


ELSEWHERE 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 

The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green at 
the junction of U.S. Rte. 7 & MA Rte. 2. 
Old-fashioned New England hospitality at a 
college town inn featuring 125 rooms, indoor 
pool, sauna, hot tub, restaurant, tavern with 
entertainment weekends. Sunday brunch. Spe¬ 
cial stay plans. Perfect stop for breakfast, lunch, 
dinner, overnight or longer. Reservations: 

(800) 828-0133, local: (413) 458-9371, 

www.williamsinn.com. 






















V ermontiana 

Modern Ski 
Tales of Stowe’s 
Ranch Valley 

By Tom Slayton 

I 

I 



Outfitted in period clothing, the skiers and musicians who madę 
the CD about Stowe's Ranch Valley: front row, front left, Ruth 
McGooern, Maeve McGonern, Hannah Miller, Lia Van Dykę and 
Michael Gibson; in doorway, Kaitlynn Miller and Maggie McGooern. 


V ermont history doesn't have to be distant and 
boring. For a group of high school students from 
Elmore and Stowe, it's part of their lives. 

The youngsters are passionate cross-country ski racers. 
They race all winter and practice in Stowe's Ranch Val- 
ley, a high, snowy pocket near Mount Mansfield, part of 
Stowe Mountain Resort's cross-country ski center. 

So when two of the racers, Kaitlynn Miller and Maeve 
McGovern, needed a subject for a history project, the 
history of skiing in Stowe was a natural because the 
Ranch Valley was crucial to the birth of skiing in Stowe 
and in Vermont. 

In 1914, before there were lifts or trails anywhere in 
the U.S., Swedish families brought the first skis to Stowe, 
then a relatively isolated mountain town. Later, in the 

1930s, as skiing became a 
national passion in northern 
and mountain States, Craig 
Burt, a local timberman, 
fixed up a primitive lumber 
camp in the remote Ranch 
Valley as a ski lodge and 
began welcoming skiers. 

For the next several years, 
Ranch Camp was the center 
of skiing activity in Stowe. 
There were no chairlifts in 
Vermont then. The young 
and fit from all over New 
England would journey to 
town to sleep on wool blan- 
kets beside a wood stove and 
spend their days climbing 
the surrounding mountains and skiing back down. 

That early activity ended when a new ski lift, then 
the longest in the nation, was established on Mount 


Mansfield in 1940. Downhill skiing ąuickly became the 
dominant force, and it wasn't until the 1970s and the rise 
of modern cross-country and backcountry skiing that the 
fine old trails of the Ranch Valley were re-established. 
You can ski on them today at the touring center. 

Miller, McGovern and the half-dozen other area ski 
racers were fascinated by what they discovered about 
skiing's local history. They recorded interviews with 
several local innkeepers and residents. It gave their pas¬ 
sion for skiing new depth and meaning. 

In the meantime, the Stowe Nordic Outing Club, 
which sponsored their racing program, needed money. 
It just so happened that several of the nordic racing kids 
were also musicians — and pretty good ones. So they 
thought of making a CD of traditional Vermont fiddle 
tunes. Then somebody had the idea of combining the orał 
history the kids had gathered with their musie, and the 
CD "Stories of Ranch Camp" was born. 

The old ski camp is now gone, but its history will 
live on in the stories told by Stowe's skiing pioneers and 
recorded by the young members of the Stowe Nordic 
Outing Club. 

An interesting footnote is that now these young skiers 
have also helped to conserve the valley where they ski 
and whose history they have documented. They offered 
their CD as a gift to major contributors to a Stowe Land 
Trust campaign that eventually bought and conserved 
the Adams Camp property, morę than 500 acres strategi- 
cally located near the head of the valley. 

So in addition to doing Stowe and Vermont a good turn 
by recovering an important piece of their past, they've 
done themselves a favor as well, by saving a part of the 
present. 


Tom Slayton is the editor of Vermont Life and a fieąuent 
skier in Ranch Valley. 


RESOURCES 

♦ The CD "Stories of Ranch 
Camp" is available for $15 at 
Stowe's Vermont Ski Museum, 
theTrapp Family Lodge, 

Stowe Mountain Resort's 
cross-country center and the 
Golden Eagle Resort or from 
maryg@stowevt.net. 

mmzzszL 

"Stories of Ranch Camp," visit 
www. VermontLite.com. 
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DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 

P.O. BOX 145. DEPT. VL06. LYN DONVILLE. VT 05851/TEL. 802-626-36 10/WWW. BAGBALM.COM 
WEST OF ROCKI ES: SMITH SALES SERVICE, 16372 S. W. 72ND ST.. PORTLAND. OR 97223 


RUM GIVING YOU 
A ROUGH TIME? 


“Works wonders.” -Denver Post 
“Elsie’s beauty secret.” -Glamour 

It’s remarkable what big things are being reported about the stufT inside our 
little green can. Try some today. Your skin should be softer tomorrow. 


7668 Route 5, Westminster, VT 05158 


AcTć cm 


Find a dealer near you. 

www.vermontcabmetrv.com 


802-463-9930 


LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 

It is a true cultural experience and : 
takes the farmers' market to another c 
level with not only many area farmers > 
selling fresh meat and produce, but doz- « 
ens of artist vendors and prepared-food 
yendors selling new and different cui- 
sine. There are always fun activities 
for children under the kids' tent, and 
one can sit on the lawn and enjoy a i 
satisfying lunch while listening and/or 
dancing to the live musicians. 

Jennifer Peterson 
Waitsfield 

The Crazy Vermont Wirtdow 
The Vermont window ["Bests 
& Favorites," Summer 2006] has been 
our benchmark each year as we travel ; 
from Rochester, New York, to Caspian 
Lakę in Greensboro. After many years 
of trying different routes we have madę 
a gamę of finding the first "sideways ' 
window" and then we know we are 
almost to our destination. 

Lorraine Ciarkę 
Rochester, New York 

Teddy on Isle La Motte 

I believe that you will find that The- 
odore Roosevelt learned of President 
McKinley's assassination while he was 
at a remote camp in the Adirondack 
Mountains in New York State — not at 
a luncheon in Vermont ["Isle La Motte: 
History and Ancient History," Sum¬ 
mer 2006]. 

Paul Berry 

Kinderhook, New York 
Both New York and Vermont figurę 
in the tale. Roosevelt was, in fact, on 
Isle La Motte in September of 1901 
when he was informed of the attack 
on McKinley. He went immediately to 
McKinley’s bedside in Buffalo. How- 
ever, McKinley appeared to rally, and 
Roosevelt, in part as a gesture of confi- 
dence in the president’s condition, left 
for a vacation in the Adirondacks. He 
is said to have been on Mount Marcy 
when he received word of McKinley’s 
death. — Editor 

Autumn in Vermont Life 

Your Autumn issue is just beautiful! 
The "At the Peak" photographs of foli- 
age and your "Landscapes Rediscovered / 
paintings were breathtaking. I am also 
very happy that you were able to feature 
Brattleboro's Literary Festival. 

Thanks for all your hard work in 
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ExPERIENCE THE HOLIDAYS WITH US! 


: putting this issue together and for in- 
cluding morę information about the 
iers Southern end of the State in your Cal- 
:: endar of Autumn Events. 

Marie L. Procter, President, 

Arts Council of Windham County, 
Brattleboro 

ind 

3 Editor and Airedale 
r Wow, an Airedale editor ["Inside Ver- 
mont Life/' Summer 2006]! Just what 
does the human in the photo do for Ver- 
mont Life ? We've subscribed for several 
years and Pm pretty surę this is why we 
like the magazine so much. 

(We suffer from MAS, Multiple Aire- 
i dale Syndrome, with three running our 
y el household.) 

Nelda Moore 
Bardstown, Kentucky 

^ The human is actually the editor, 
y$ Tom Slayton; the Airedale is Alice, an 
ire assistant to the editor. — Editor 

Quechee Inn and the Marshes 
Thank you for the article on the 
Quechee Inn at Marshland Farm [Spring 
2006]. Colonel Joseph Marsh was my 
ie- great-great-great grandfather on my 
ni father's side. I am descended through 
as Daniel and Leonard to my grandmother, 
ck Anna Marsh Torrey, for whom I was 
ai named. My father often told us of Colo- 
te: nel Josepha move to Vermont with his 
id- large family, including his aged mother, 
who rejoiced in her name, Mercy Bill. I 
once wrote a rather fanciful biography 
of Colonel Joseph for a school English 
!l assignment. Oddly enough, I have never 
m been inside his house. 

In 1935, my father's two unmarried 
sisters bought an old farm a few miles 
out of Newfane village, and maintained 
it as a summer home for the remainder 
iii of their long lives. I and the rest of my 
i family have spent many happy days 
: there. My sister inherited the property, 

; winterized the house and lived there 
happily until her death in 2002 . I have 
' never lived in Vermont, but I can still 
feel my roots reaching far back into 
Vermont soil. Your magazine helps me 
pretend, at least, to be a Vermonter! 
Anna Marsh (Torrey) Davis 
Blue Point, New York 


l1 Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to 
ć the Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
, editors@vtlife.com. 



jOUS Accommodations and Fabulous Fo< 


Inn and Restaurant 


Join us for Exquisite Thanksgiving and Christmas 
Seatings in Our New Dining Room at 2:00 pm 
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I T SEEMED A FUNNY place for 

a Christmas party, this long 
wooden building shoehorned 
in along the railroad tracks. 

The floor was scattered with 
power eąuipment — drills, saws, 
a lathe. A gorgeous handmade 
wooden bed stood at one end of 
the room. 

The walls were crowded with 
antiąue tools, an African bust, 
a peace sign, signs proclaiming 
Damaged Freight, and No Hunting and 
Private Crossing. A pair of ladies' high 
heel shoes was stuck into the ceiling. 

An odd place for a Christmas party. 
But what a party it was! 

The datę was Thursday, December 
22, 2005, and the place was the former 
railroad freight house in South Royal- 
ton, which is now Freight House Wood- 
works, where Randy Leavitt turns out 
his stunning furniture by day. 


Randy Leavitt in front of 
his Freight House Woodworks 
in South Royalton. Top , Jim Abbott 
cradles his new mandolin. Right, the 
Thursday night musicians. 


By night, once a week, Leavitt hosts 
a legendary jam session for area musi¬ 
cians in the old freight house, and at the 
end of the year, they all get together for 
a Christmas party. 


This particular evening, close to 
75 people crowded into the Freight 
House, and all eyes were on Jim Ab¬ 
bott, though Abbott didn't know it. 
He is one of the regulars here, a big 
guy with shaved head, short beard 
and a perpetual smile. He's always 
one of the first to welcome a new- 
comer, and he plays a mandolin, a 
stringed instrument that looks like 
a toy in his big hands. 

This was to be his night. 

About a month earlier, Randy Leavitt 
had madę a little speech to the Freight 
House musicians — a mixed bunch who 
typically play a dozen fiddles, almost as 
many guitars and a sprinkling of mando- 
lins, banjos, keyboards, pennywhistles, 
accordions, flutes and even a cello. 

In his speech, Randy disclosed that 
Abbott's mandolin was on its last legs, 
and that his personal mandolin fund at 
the Randolph National Bank had not 
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j been growing as he'd hoped it would. 

^ I "I just thought — maybe we can help 
*1 him out/' he said. He pledged that the 
I contents of the Freight House donation 
A jar, money that helps buy heat for the 
Ijbuilding, would instead be dedicated 
to a new mandolin for fim Abbott. He 
Ij hoped the musicians might put $300 
i to $400 in the jar by Christmas to help 
I buy a good used instrument. 

It turned out that fundraising for a 
•ij mandolin for Jim was the easiest thing 
| in the world. 

Abbott had grown up in Royalton, at- 
| tending school at the old building that 
I is now part of Vermont Law School. 
i Everybody knew him, and everybody 
: liked him. It was impossible not to. 

He had become interested in play- 
1 ing musie during a year spent in Colo- 
I rado — about the only time he's spent 
I away from central Vermont. When he 
I came home, he found a mandolin in a 
I friend's attic and the friend gave it to 
I him, warning him that "it's a piece of 
jj crap." But it was good enough to learn 
I chords on, and Abbott was on his way 
I with a new love that would become a 
I big part of his life. 

'Tve had such a wonderful time with 
I it," he exclaimed. He discovered the 
Freight House jam sessions, and ąuickly 
i became a regular. 

"I love the feeling there," he said. "I love 


the acceptance ... everybody's smiling. I 
just can't not go there every week." 

Word about the mandolin fund ran 
like wildfire through South Royalton. 

"I started getting envelopes and I 
didn't even know who they were from," 
Leavitt recalls. "They had notes in them 
as well as checks — really sweet stuff." 

Abbott had worked for eight years in 
maintenance at Vermont Law School, 
so the checks and notes started coming 
from the law school too, from the top 
administration on down. 

By the time of the Christmas Party, 
the jar on the Freight House table was 
fuli, and then some. Until 9 p.m. the 
evening reverberated with the usual 
sweet jigs and airs, with the addition 
of a Christmas round. 

Then Randy Leavitt gave a speech, a 
Freight House speech about how a com- 
munity can form a kind of dome over 
you, connecting people in manifold 
ways, and how Abbott was part of that. 

Then he brought out the jar. 

A torrent of checks and bills poured 
out as Abbott loolced on, astonished. 
The total came to about $1,700. He 
mumbled some words of thanlcs, and 
his face went to war with itself, torn 
between his usual broad smile and the 
tears that threatened to well up. His as- 
sembled friends, 50 or morę, responded 
with cheers, raucous jolces and insults. 


Weeks later, Abbott still radiated a 
glow that warmed everyone near him. 

"I'm just so touched," he said. "I really 
don't have the words for it." 

He found an excellent used Rigel 
R-100 mandolin handmade by Rigel In¬ 
struments of Cambridge, for just about 
$1,700. Two weeks later, he brought it 
to the Freight House jam session. He 
finds that, like any new love, "it's been 
keeping me up late." 

The next week, his sister, Susan 
Fogleman, who lives in New Hamp- 
shire, showed up at the Freight House 
to experience the sessions that she said 
"are the love of JinTs life." 

"Thanlcs to everyone for malcing Jim 
the happiest guy on the planet this 
Christmas," she wrote in a letter. "We 
venture to guess that this was his best 
Christmas ever." 

And not just the best Christmas for 
Jim Abbott either. 

"Whenever I thinlc about those 10 
minutes," Randy Leavitt said, spealc- 
ing of the presentation he madę that 
December night, "it just gladdens my 
heart." 

Lots of other hearts too, we venture 
to say. 


M. Dickey Drysdale is the editor of The 
Herald of Randolph. fon Gilbert Fox lives 
in Hanover, New Hampshire. 
















Teacher’s Heritage 


The 2006 

Governor’s 

Heritage 

Awards 


By Greg Sharrow 
Vermont Folklife Center 

Photographed by 
Jon Gilbert Fox 


A traditional woodcarver 
with a lifelong love 
of birds and a Proctor 
teacher who takes her students 
on journeys through Proctor's 
past are the winners of this year's 
Governor's Heritage Awards. 

The awards, co-sponsored by 
the Vermont Folklife Center 
and Yermont Life, recognize and 


Maureen Dobart 
Putting Proctor on the Map 

E ach year Proctor teacher Maureen Dobart and her third grade 
class use an "enchanted" map to explore Proctor history. 

Their focus is the village center near the place once known 
as Sutherland Falls. Through Dobart's teaching the class visits and 
revisits this location at critical intervals over four centuries. Along 
the way they meet the first white settlers, visit a newly opened ąuarry, 
witness the forming of a new town, observe the growing marble 
industry and join recent immigrants in a holiday celebration. 

The basis for this magical tour is Dobart's book, The Enchanted Map: 
A Journey Through ProctoPs Past. She produces a new edition every 
year that includes the names of her current students, because it's not 
just a textbook — it's a record of their personal journey. Each year her 
class undertakes a special project with a new focus. In 2005 it was 
immigration history, and they explored Proctor's culturally diverse 
community by learning about the family histories and traditions of 
the people who live there. 

Dobart knows Proctor's history because it is her history. Not only 
was she born and raised in Proctor, but one of her ancestors was a mason 
who built foundations for marble company housing. Other relatives 
worked in the ąuarries and the mills. She makes history live for her 
students because she makes it personal and concrete, less a classroom 
exercise than a field study. When her class is researching Proctor his¬ 
tory the entire town becomes a resource, including buildings, bridges, 
ąuarry holes and the landscape itself. 

Dobart knows the thrill of historical discovery from her own family 
research, and she has brilliantly succeeded in bringing this same sense 
of excitement to the work she does with children. In the process she 
imparts a love of history likely to stay with her students throughout 
their adult lives. Her work exemplifies heritage education at its best. 


celebrate the best of traditional 
Vermont. Two awards are given 
each year, one to a traditional 
artist, the other to a teacher who 
uses some aspect of traditional 
Vermont in teaching. The aim 
is to encourage and maintain 
Vermont's traditional culture at 
a time when it is challenged by 
technological and social changes. 


Teacher Maureen Dobart by 
Proctor's marble bridge. 
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W hen Bob Spear was a boy, 
his mother, a school teacher, 
nurtured his interest in the 
natural world with the gift of Ernest 
Thompson Seton's Two Little Savages. 

In an era before good field guides, 
Seton's book modeled ways to observe 
birds in the wild and encouraged 
young people to sketch what they 
saw. Two Little Savages was Spear's 
bibie growing up and the start of his 
lifelong passion for birds. 

He did his first carving in 1938 when 
he and his father ran a farm on Wil¬ 
liams Road in Colchester. A stray para- 
keet flew into the woodshed and Spear 
decided to see if he could carve it. He 
had an old jacklcnife, he madę up some 
little chisels, and there was plenty of 
scrap wood. 

Later he did simple carvings of chick- 
adees and other smali birds and sold 


them in gift shops. But after working 
at the Audubon Naturę Center in Hun¬ 
tington, he started creating dioramas of 
birds in their habitats as a teaching tool 
and his carving really began to take off. 
Now, nearly 500 carvings later, Spear's 
Birds of Vermont Museum on Sherman 
Hollow Road in Huntington is a gem 
among the state's educational institu- 
tions (www.birdsofvermont.org). 

The Heritage Award honors Spear 
as a traditional artist carrying on the 
time-honored farm tradition of whit- 
tling, which in his hands has been el- 
evated to a high art. At the same time, 
Spear has put his art to work in the ser- 
vice of a high ideał: the awareness and 
preservation of naturę. Building public 
awareness of naturę through advo- 
cacy, outreach, research, organization- 
building and, of course, woodcarving 
has been Spear's lifework. 


Traditional Artist 

Robert Spear 
The Bird Carver of Huntington 


Bob Spear; carver of the birds 
thatgrace the Birds ofYermont 
Museum in Huntington. 











































By Yyonne Daley and Chuck Clarino 


annah Teter is using a chair with rollers to 
propel herself around the family home in Bel- 
mont; the crutches mandated by recent surgery 
to repair a knee injury have been abandoned 
for this swifter and morę entertaining form of 
transportation. 

Teter, the 19-year-old Vermonter who won a 
gold medal in snowboarding at the 2006 Winter 
Olympics, likes to move and move fast. Using 
the chair with wheels just comes naturally to a 
teenager whose inventive form in her winning 
halfpipe run in Torino, complete with heart- 
stopping spins and drops, captivated millions. 

To see Hannah Teter ride is to experience a 
kind of joy. To most of us, riding a snowboard 
through a halfpipe seems impossible: It's defying 
gravity, hurtling through the air upside down, 
half flying, with the constant possibility of break- 
ing bones or worse. Yet Teter rides with abandon; 
her style is completely free. She says she learned 
it from her older brothers, three of whom have 
been national snowboard competitors. 

"I always followed those guys around on 
adventures; I liked to tag along. I loved bounc- 
ing on the trampolinę with a bunch of their 
buddies and they'd bounce me as high as they 
could. I wasn't afraid at all," Teter says. "So 


when they started snowboarding, naturally, I 
wanted to do it too." 

She recalls "stepping onto the snowboard 
and strapping into the bindings for the first 
time ... and right then and there, something 
like a basketball shooter finding the zonę hap- 
pened. It just cliclced naturally ... I just had a 
passion." 

She and her four brothers have long been 
adept at finding ways to entertain themselves. 
Growing up at the end of a very long dead-end 
road in tiny Belmont (a village in the Rutland 
County mountain town of Mount Holly, pop. 
1,241), the Teter lcids progressed from trampo- 
lines and tree climbing to skateboards, skis and 
snowboards. And Hannah, the youngest and 
the only girl, competed against the boys from 
the time she could crawl. 

"They showed no mercy," Teter jokes. "They 
had no fear so I didn't." 

Teter's brother Abram, 27, is retiring this 
year after a successful career on the Profession¬ 
al snowboarding Circuit; brother Elijah, closest 
in age to Hannah at 22, has recovered from a 
serious snowboarding accident and returns to 
the snowboarding tour this year. Her oldest 
brother, Amen, 29, manages Team Teter. 



Hannah Teter soared to a gold medal in the halfpipe at the 2006 Olympics in Italy, left, and came 
home, above, to a joy ful welcome from the kids at Mount Holly Elementary School. 
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Hannah at home in Belmont with her 
father, Jeff, and her mother, Pat. 


The Teters' phenomenal success — in 2005 Abe, 
Elijah and Hannah all madę it to the halfpipe finals 
of the U.S. Open — stems from several shared attri- 
butes: They're daredevils with deep spiritual beliefs 
and strong family ties. But Teter and her brothers are 
ąuick to also attribute their success to learning how 
to snowboard on Vermont's steep mountains and in 
its unpredictable weather conditions. 

"We grew up on the challenging stuff. It makes it 
easier to excel when you're in ideał conditions," says 
Teter with characteristic modesty. She may be the 
golden girl of the slopes and the recipient last summer 
of ESPN's Excellence in Sports Performance Yearly 
award (ESPY) for best female action athlete, but suc¬ 
cess has not gone to her head. 

Of the ESPY awards, she said, "It's like there is the 
big basketball player, the well-known golfer and then 
there's me, Snowboard Girl. It's like so cool." 

Cool indeed. 

Cooler still is the fact that it was a vision that 
brought the Teter family to Vermont. 

Patricia Teter, Hannah's mother, tells the story of 
how her own mother, a practical woman not known 
for orchestrating the lives of others or having visions, 
had a powerful revelation while on retreat in 1980 
at the Weston Priory, a Benedictine community just 
north of the Vermont village of Weston. 

Because of it, Pat's mother set her sights on buying 
land in Vermont in the belief that a series of wonder- 
ful and spiritual events would follow. At the time, 
Patricia and her husband, Jeffrey Teter, owned and op- 
erated a hardscrabble 60-acre truck farm in Missouri 
on the banks of the Missouri River. It was a handsome 
spread, but one that reąuired a tremendous amount of 
hard work and borę its own harvest of frustration. 

Pat's mother's vision was so potent that she trav- 
eled to Missouri to share it with her daughter and 
son-in-law and then purchased land in Belmont, not 
far from the priory. 

The Teter family didn't move to Vermont im- 
mediately, but the seeds had been planted and, as 
summers in Missouri grew progressively hotter, Jeff 
decided if the water ran dry, they'd make the move. In 
1983, they sold their beautiful farm and moved into 
a humble trailer in Belmont with Amen, Ahram and 


Joshua. Pat was pregnant with her fourth 
child, Elijah. 

"We didn't know why we were moving. 
We just had faith," Pat recalls. "As crazy 
as it was, it felt right." 

Initially, the family had enough money 
that Jeff didn't have to work and could de- 
vote himself to building the family house. 
But that first winter was tough. They 
didn't have indoor plumbing or Utilities. 
They heated with wood, and their infant 
son, Joshua, experienced several grand 
mai seizures and other serious health 
problems. 

The home Jeff was building wasn't complete, but he 
moved everyone in. A wood coolc stove and tub were 
located where a handsome and efficient kitchen and 
family room are now. Jeff now works on the town road 
crew, cuts the family's wood and, with Pat, spends 
time with Josh, now 25, who has developmental dif- 
ficulties. 

One of the best things the family discovered about 
Vermont was the Vermont Achievement Center in 
Rutland, a facility for children with disabilities that 
Joshua attended until he joined his siblings at Mount 
Holly Elementary School in third grade. 

The family attended services weekly at the Weston 
Priory, which Hannah describes as "the ultimate 
cool." One of her favorite childhood memories is of 
attending the 5 a.m. vigils. Hannah says she is "good 
buddies with the monks." Her spiritual constellation 
embraces Catholicism and Zen Buddhism. She prac- 
tices yoga, meditates daily, often before competitions, 
and loves to sit in the dark surrounded by candles. 
Like everyone else in her family, she volunteers for 
and supports various causes, from autism research to 
charities that feed the world's starving children. 


These days, Hannah is promoting HannaWs Gold, 
the mapie syrup she is sellittg to raise money to help 
children in deoeloping countries. 
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And then there's mapie syrup, the elixir that Han¬ 
nah jokes has magie ąualities. Her family makes it 
together every spring. 

After Hannah won the gold medal, the Teters 
wanted "to show young people they can do something 
to help others," Pat explains. In this spirit, bottles 
of mapie syrup with a photo of the Snowboard Girl 
and the words "Hannah's Gold" are being sold to 
benefit World Vision, an organization that sponsors 
children in developing countries (www.hannahsgold. 
com). "She grew up with World Vision, helping other 
people, and has been sponsoring children in Third 
World countries every year sińce she was young," Pat 
says. The syrup comes from Mapie Side Sugar House 
in East Wallingford, owned by the Teters' neighbor 
Gary Cole. 

Growing up in Vermont, the rambunctious Teter 
kids were naturally attracted to slciing and snowboard- 
ing. At Mount Holly Elementary, they, like so many 
other Yermont kids, could ski for free one day a week, 


in their case, at Okemo in nearby Ludlow, and rent ski 
eąuipment for just $10 for the season. 

When Hannah was one and a half, Pat went to 
Castleton State College and earned her nursing degree. 
For 14 years thereafter, she worked at the first-aid 
room at Okemo, allowing the family free passes to 
ski. The Teter kids toolc to skiing and then snow- 
boarding like polar bears to ice water. Hannah began 
competing right along with her brothers. They were 
teens but Hannah was so young (12 in her first big 
competition) that she sometimes was the only kid in 
her age group. 

The halfpipe is her groove. It has curved 18-foot- 
high walls — picture a big culvert cut in half, covered 
with snów and ice — that the riders dip into, gaining 
speed and momentum in the ąuest for big air as they 
zigzag down the pipę. At Torino, she knew she had 
won the gold before her finał run. The whole day had 
felt different, from the moment she woke up at 6 a.m., 

(Continued on page 58) 


tai Is Stll tle Snowboard State 


F rom Jake Burton Carpenter's improve- 
ment of the developing snowboard in 
Londonderry in the 1980s to Hannah 
Teter's gold medal in 2006, Vermont has 
been making snowboarding history, and 
the saga continues. 

Stratton Mountain was one of the first ski 
areas nationwide to allow snowboarders 
on its lifts and trails. The Stratton Mountain 
School has been a hot house for snowboard 
stars, along with other ski academies like 
the Okemo Mountain School in Ludlow, 
which Teter attended, and Mount Snów 
Academy, a Ima mater of the USA's first fe- 
male Olympic snowboarding gold medalist, 
Kelly Clark, who grew up in Dover. 

Vermont's linę of snowboard phenoms 
stretches from Ross Powers of South 
Londonderry to a new generation. 

Powers, the oldest at 27, has the 
distinction of being the first Ameri¬ 
can to win an Olympic medal in 
snowboarding, a bronze in 1998. 

He won the gold medal in the half¬ 
pipe at Salt Lakę City in 2002. 

Clark also rode the USA gold 


South Loniiotuierry's Ross 
Powers won Olympic halfpipe 
gold at Salt Lakę City in 2002. 


train in Salt Lakę, even though she was 
barely 18. She was the favorite early in the 
2006 Games in Torino but after a slip at 
the end of a run finished fourth, one point 
from the bronze. 

Tricia Byrnes, whose parents own a 
vacation home near Stratton Mountain, 
started riding snowboards borrowed from 
her brothers. A member of the 2002 Olym¬ 
pic team, she graduated from St. MichaeLs 
College in Colchester and along with Pow¬ 
ers has the distinction of participating in 
every Winter X Games sińce their incep- 
tion in 1997. 

It seems that everyone knows Lindsey 
Jacobellis because of an unnecessary trick 
gone bad at the 2006 Olympics that cost 




Dover's Kelly Clark learned snow- 
boarding at Mount Snów and was 
the first American woman to win an 
Olympic gold medal in the sport. 


her a surę gold in boardereross, an event 
in which several snowboarders race against 
one another. But the Stratton Mountain 
School (SMS) and University of Vermont 
alumna remains among the strongest riders 
in the world. 

Then there are the young guns, many of 
whom have come through SMS — rising 
stars like the Mitrani brothers. Older brother 
Jack has gained acclaim as a slopestyle spe- 
cialist; Lukę Mitrani first splashed in the 
national media as a 90-pound, 12-year-old 
halfpipe sensation. Louie Vito, who just 
graduated from SMS, and Michael "Goldy" 
Goldschmidt fili out the ranks of halfpipe 
specialists. 

— Yvonne Daley and Chuck Clarino 
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decades after mecha 


S INCE THE I970S ; 

nized chairlifts relegated backcountry 
skiing to obscurity, it has been expe- 
riencing a significant revival. Dozens 
of Vermont ski touring centers have introduced 
slciers to the freedom and joys of nordic and 
backcountry skiing. And renewed interest in 
backcountry touring has led to rediscovery of 
Vermont's original mountain ski trails, many 
of them unused sińce the 1940s. 

Thanks to eąuipment advances such as wider 
slcis, better boots and morę versatile bindings, 
skiers are hungrier than ever for wild snów 
and winter adventure. Vermont backcountry 
skiers continue to make the most of existing 
trail networks, newer routes like the Cata- 
mount Trail (see page 36) and our state's many 
lift-served ski areas, but they are also pushing 
beyond the boundaries into new backcountry 
skiing experiences. 

For morę than eight years, my wife and 
favorite ski partner, Emily Johnson, and I 
have been exploring the world's mountains in 
pursuit of wild, untracked snów. We continue 
to explore, but we also consider backcountry 
skiing here in Vermont — with its challenging, 
ever-changing conditions and its undeniable 
beauty — among the best. We hope that this 
article and our images inspire you to enjoy, 
protect and support long-term public access to 
yermont^ backcountry. 

What follows are some of our favorite places 
to ski, a sample of what Vermont has to offer. 


By Brian Mohr 
P hotographed by BRIAN Mohr 
and Emily Johnson 


Good snów and off-trail turns high in the 
Breadloaf Wilderness. 
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Five Adventure-Skiing Spots in the Green Mountains 
















P unt 

nsńeld and 
s Ranch Valley 

Laying claim to Vermont's highest 
terrain, an extensive network of ski 
trails and some of the most reliable 
snów in the Northeast, Mount Mans¬ 
field and the adjacent Ranch Valley be- 
long on every backcountry skier's list. 

Before the chairlifts of Stowe were 
built, skiers would climb the moun- 
tain on their way to a thrilling descent 
of one of many trails cut here in the 
1930s by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. To the south and east, skiers 
less comfortable on the downhill runs 
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explored a network of logging roads 
and backcountry trails in Ranch Val- 
ley. The old Ranch Camp, at the bot- 
tom of the now classic Bruce Trail, was 
the first ski lodge in the region (see 
page 19), and skiers would stop there 
for a hot drink, a meal or an extended 
stay. 

Although the advent of chairlifts and 
maintained ski trails at Stowe gave 
Mother Naturę a chance to reclaim 
many of the early trails, originals 
like the Nosedive were given new life 
within the ski area. And during the 
1970s and '80s, neglected trails like the 
Teardrop, the Bruce, the Burt and the 
Steeple — all of which lie outside Stowe 
Mountain Resort's boundaries — were 
brought back to life. 

Beginning high on Mansfield and 
its adjacent ridgelines, these narrow 


A skier takes in the view front 
Mount Mansfield's summit 
ridge en route to a cruisc 
down the Teardrop trail on 
the west side ofthe mountain. 


trails offer challenging descents of up 
to 2,500 vertical feet into the hardwood 
forests below. 

"They are absolute classics, very well 
cut, with lots of twists and turns ... 
very interesting to ski," says Don Allen, 
who maintains Top Notch Resort's trail 
system and is the owner of the Nordic 
Barn ski shop on Stowe's Mountain 
Road. "If you get creative, there are all 
sorts of possibilities." 

With the exception of the scenie 
Teardrop, which descends Mansfielda 
west side, most of the area's revived 
down-mountain ski trails funnel east 
into Ranch Valley. After checking in 
at the Stowe Mountain Resort, Trapp 
Family Lodge or Top Notch ski tour- 
ing centers, skiers of all abilities can 
explore Ranch Valley on a network of 
well-mapped, well-marked trails. 















iing Around 
amePs Hump 


This February marks the 20th an- 
niversary of one of Vermont's greatest, 
albeit little known, backcountry skiing 
events, the CameFs Hump Challenge. 
It's an event that draws a friendly crowd 
of several dozen skiers to ski around 
CameFs Hump on a beautiful route 
developed by the late Warren Beeken 
and friends. 

After breaking a leg while downhill 
skiing in the early 1960s, Beeken, who in 
1965 joined the UVM Medical School fac- 
ulty, decided to focus on nordic skiing. 

"He developed a real nose for con- 
tours," says his son Bruce, a furniture 
maker in Shelburne. During the 1970s, 
the elder Beeken and Wilbur Buli helped 
estahlish the WB Trail on the west side 
of Mansfield and revive the old trail 
through the Devil's Dishpan connecting 
Underhill to Mansfielda Ranch Valley. 

In the mid-1980s, after moving to a 
property below CameFs Hump, he and 
his friends developed a route around the 
Hump. And after convincing the State 
to sanction it, he helped organize the 
first Camel's Hump Challenge, an event 

Ridgetop cruising in the Green Moun- 
tains. Above, skiers head offfrom the 
Camel's Hump Skier's Association 
warming hut in Huntington during the 
Camel's Hump Challenge. 




that today is as much a great gathering 
of skiers as it is a fundraiser for the 
Alzheimer^ Association. 

Staged from the warming room in 
Myra Handy's barn on the west side of 
the mountain in Huntington, the Chal¬ 
lenge uses the CameFs Hump Skier's 
Association trails, some tagged terrain 
(the State allows the route to be tagged 
for the Challenge only) and portions of 
the Hump's existing mountain trails. 
It's an upland circumnavigation of the 
mountain that can talce average skiers 
most of the day. 

"With its birch glades ... the incred- 
ible beaver flow on the east side ... the 
maples, beech and evergreens ... it of- 
fers such a tremendous variety of ter¬ 
min," says Bruce Beeken. 

The Challenge is open to all skiers 
who can manage to do a little fundrais- 
ing. It's the ultimate tour of CameFs 
Hump — a mountain that harbors a 
lifetime of backcountry skiing for ski¬ 
ers of all abilities. 

This year’s CameFs Hump Challenge 
will be February 11; www.alzvtnh.org, 
gail.deuso@alz.org. 


Stratton Pond 


Nestled in a nook of the Southern 
Green Mountains between Stratton 
Mountain to the east and the Lye Brook 
Wilderness Area to the west, Stratton 
Pond is one of Vermont's most pleasant 
ski tours. 


Hot soup at the end of a fuli ski day. 

"If you want you have a North Woods 
experience, it's a great place," says Ward 
Kane, a wood and stoneworker from 
Bondville who has been skiing around 
Stratton Pond for morę than 25 years. 
"It's part of an extensive wilderness area. 
You really feel like you are getting away 
from it all." 

Most skiers prefer to ski to the pond 
from the south, using the Catamount 
and Stratton Pond trails. Starting at the 
East Branch Brook parking area on Kel- 
ley Stand Road in Stratton, skiers follow 
the scenie and easy-going Catamount 
Trail as it rolls through the woods for 
three miles before merging with the 
Stratton Pond Trail. It's another 1.5 
miles to the pond and the lovely Strat¬ 
ton Pond shelter, which was completely 
refurbished by the Green Mountain 
Club in 1999. 

Most skiers return on this same com- 
bination of trails, a nine-mile round 
trip. Stratton Pond is also a great step- 
ping stone to the Lye Brook Wilderness, 
where longer or overnight ski tours are 
possible by heading west from the pond 
on the Lye Brook Trail. 
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Mount Hor/ 
Lakę Willoug 




Two million years ago, when the gla- 
ciers carved out what we know as Wil- 
loughby Notch, they left behind the 
peaks that tower over Lakę Willoughby, 
mounts Pisgah and Hor. These days, the 
cliffs of Mount Pisgah offer some of the 
most challenging ice climbing in the 
Northeast, and Mount Hor is one of 
yermonLs most scenie ski tours. 

One bluebird day in March, I invited 
Ryland Mauck-Duff, 16, of Cabot to ski 
Mount Hor. Mauck-Duff is passionate 
about backcountry skiing in Yermont, 


and he produces a newsletter, The Free 
Heel Flyer, for a growing list of sub- 
scribers. I madę it elear that the tour up 
Mount Hor was no SmuggleLs Notch (his 
favorite place to ski), but I promised stel- 
lar scenery and some fun exploration. 

'Tm always up for exploring," he said. 
"Just being out here on skis with good 
friends ... even if we only make a few 
good turns ... there's nothing better." 

The four-mile round trip ski route to 
Mount Hor begins at the South Pisgah 
parking area 0.6 miles south of Lakę 
Willoughby along Route 5A. We fol- 
lowed the unplowed CCC Road into 
Willoughby State Forest, taking in a 
beautiful vista of Lakę Willoughby 
along the way. Nearly two miles along, 
we turned north onto the Herbert 
Hawkes Trail and climbed steadily for 



Cabot's Ryland Mauck-Duff does a telemark tum with Lakę Willoughby for a 
backdrop. 
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0.7 miles through a relatively young 
hardwood forest toward Mount Hor's 
scenie summit ridge. 

From here, signs directed us to the 
wooded summit, just a short climb 
south along the ridge. Signs also point to 
the prominent overlooks farther north 
along the ridge, smali clearings that 
offer breathtaking vistas of Willoughby, 
Mount Pisgah and New Hampshire's 
White Mountains. 

After soaking up the views and scout- 
ing several alternative descents, we 
returned to the Herbert Hawkes Trail. 
Flanked on both sides by patches of open 
glades, it challenged us to link turns 
to its end. Back on the CCC Road, firm 
snów madę for a speedy slide home, and 
we weaved effortless turns before stop- 
ping for one last look into Vermont's 
glacial past. 


Breadloaf 

Wilderness 



Straddling the Green Mountains 
north of Middlebury Gap, the 21,480- 
acre Breadloaf Wilderness is one of 
Vermont's largest and best preserved 
wild areas, fuli of backcountry skiing 
possibilities. Thanks to the 1984 Yer¬ 
mont Wilderness Act, which officially 
established its long-term protection in 
the Green Mountain National Forest 
(GMNF), Breadloaf is likely to remain 
a place where Vermonters and visitors 
can hike, fish, camp and ski — and be 
free of most things manmade and mo- 
torized — for generations to come. 

From the unplowed GMNF roads that 
provide access to the lower reaches of 
the Breadloaf's hardwood valleys to 
higher elevation glades and hideaways, 
Breadloaf is an adventure-skiing won- 
derland. There are no touring centers or 
established backcountry routes in the 
wilderness area, so be prepared to do 
your own exploring and route-finding. 

Home to Vermont's own Presidential 
Rangę, the peaks here are some of the 
state's highest, with Bread Loaf Moun¬ 
tain sitting pretty at 3,823 feet — even 
higher than popular spots like Big Jay. 
Snów piles up to the tune of 250 inches 
each winter, and the many snow-catch- 
ing nooks on the lee side of the highest 
ridgelines can be a dedicated powder 
hound's delight. For those who shy away 
from steeper terrain, the widest drain- 
ages of Breadloaf beg to be explored. 











A handful of mapped trails weave 
Ithrough the area and the morę than 
115,000 acres of the GMNF that surround 
lit. Many connect to the Long Trail, 
Iwhich takes the high route through 
I these rugged mountains. Keep in mind 
I that most of these trails were designed 
Iwith the hiker and snowshoer in mind 
I and, especially at higher elevations, can 
I be very challenging on skis. Along the 
jjLong Trail, the Green Mountain Club 
Imaintains three lean-tos and one cabin 
Ithat can be used throughout the winter, 
■ but you might find a lower elevation 
Iwinter camp equally comfortable. 


The Catamount Trail runs just out- 
side the western edge, on a route that 
passes through the Rikert Ski Touring 
Center at Middlebury College's Bread 
Loaf campus, and along GMNF Road 
59, a popular snowmobile and dogsled- 
ding route. The Catamount Trail and 
several GMNF roads approaching from 
the east offer great views and gentle 
ski touring. 

Remember, this is wilderness, and 
GMNF officials, concerned about for- 
est damage, warn that the cutting of 
trees or ski trails in wilderness areas 
is illegal. ^ 


Emily Johnson relaxes at 
the Stone Hut on Mount Mansfield 
before a backcountry trek down 
the Bruce Trail , one of the routes 
cut on Mansfield in the 1930s. 



Brian Mohr, above, a contributing 
editor at Backcountry Magazine in 
Jeffersonville, the national journal of 
off-trail skiing, and Vermont Sports 
in Waterbury, is a skier, writer and 
photographer living in Moretown. 
Among other work, he and his wife, 
Emily Johnson, top, also photograph 
for their ongoing Wild People, Wild 
Places exhibits and shows; for morę, 
visit www.emberphoto.com. 

MMMM 

JMp FOR MORĘ 

Brian Mohr's tips on 
Vermont backcountry 
■HL skiing, backcountry safety, 
gear and how to build your own 
backcountry repair kit, are at 
www. VermontLife.com. 
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By Laura Arnesen 
Photographed by 
Dennis Curran 

The 

Catam 

Trail 


Partnerships Create and 
Maintain a Ski Route the 
Length of Vermont 


T he Catamount Trail disap- 
pears each spring — only blue 
blazes on trees remind people 
of next winter's promise — but 
the partnerships that sustain this 300- 
mile backcountry ski trail have lasted 
years. It takes a community to build 
a trail and ensure its survival, and 
in a mere 23 years, the Catamount 
Trail has gone from an idea promising 
adventure for a few college students 
to a trail thousands of people use all 
winter. Now in its third decade, morę 
than 50 miles of the trail are perma- 
nently protected; and it's becoming a 
Vermont legacy. 

Steve Bushey, Paul Jarris and Ben 
Rosę originally skied the route in 1984. 
A fourth friend, Jim Painter, provided 
van support throughout their month- 
long tour, a graduate thesis project for 
Bushey's degree in geography from 
UVM. This first partnership among 
four young men led the way to the birth 
of the Catamount Trail. When these 


end-to-enders successfully completed 
the length of Vermont on skis, the sec- 
ond and most critical partnership, the 
Catamount Trail Association (CTA), 
was formed to support and maintain 
the trail itself. 

In the early days, landowner permis- 
sion, finding volunteers and designing 
a management structure for such a long 
trail were priorities. With 40 percent of 
the trail on public land, the U.S. Forest 
Service and the Vermont Department 
of Forest, Parks and Recreation became 
early partners. Despite budget cuts and 


personnel changes through the years, 
these agencies maintain close ties with 
the CTA. 

The trail was designed to cross exist- 
ing ski centers. The 11 nordic centers 
through which it passes offer steady 
support, easy accessibility for begin- 
ners and they add variety to the trail. 
Gliding on groomed trails through 
picturesąue meadows is in stark con- 
trast to rugged backcountry climbs and 
mountain vistas. And that's the point: 
The Catamount Trail has a ski tour for 
everyone. 
















Students started the trail, and today 
student groups lend their assistance. 
Middlebury College cartography stu¬ 
dents skied the entire trail using Global 
Positioning Systems to collect data. In 
2004, students from Sterling College in 
Craftsbury inventoried a large piece of 
land and scouted to reroute a six-mile 
section. Morę recently, Sterling College 
officially adopted that section as part of 
a Student Stewards program now being 
promoted by the CTA. So far, Hve col- 
leges (Sterling, UVM, Johnson, Green 
Mountain and Middlebury) have ad¬ 
opted sections of the trail. Although the 
student faces may change, the ongoing 
commitment by these colleges spreads 
out the worlc and sparks interest in each 
new generation of skiers and snowsho- 
ers. 

High school and college-age students 
worlc on the trail during the summer 
through the Vermont Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps (VYCC), a nonprofit conser- 
vation and educational organization. 
The first joint project was in the Lalce 
• Somerset area in the mid 1990s. Morę 
recently VYCC volunteers have built 
bridges in Searsburg, and seven new 
bridges are planned for Stowe's Ster¬ 
ling Forest. 

The CTA's 42 trail chiefs are crucial 



The Catamount Trail runs the 
length ofVermont, from the 
Massachusetts border to Canada. 


to this web of partnerships. Each en- 
sures that his or her section is skiable 
throughout the winter. Some trail chiefs 
have looked after the same section for 
20 years. The current CTA board chair, 
Sheri Larsen, and her husband, Richard, 
are the trail chiefs for the Bolton-to- 
Trapps' section. "The Catamount Trail 
couldn't exist without the hard work 
of the trail chiefs/' says Sheri. "Last 
year was particularly challenging when 
heavy, early snów on trees still covered 
with leaves caused severe blow downs. 
Most trail chiefs — along with many 
volunteers — had done trail clearing 
before the storm, but then had to go 
bacie out and do it all over again. It was 
ąuite an effort!" 

Trail chiefs are often aided by local 
groups doing maintenance in areas 
where the trail crosses another trail net- 
work. One of these groups, nicknamed 
The Old Goats, is composed of retirees. 
Since the early 1990s, they have been 
the self-appointed caretalcers of Bolton's 
baclccountry trails. Gardiner Lane, the 
legendary father of baclccountry slciing 
in Vermont, was part of this group until 
his death in 2005. Now their standard- 
bearer is Ciem Holden, an energetic 
83-year-old who shares his e-mail list 
(Continued on page 60) 
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As Usual, Mad River Glen Does the Unusual: 

Its Single Chair Will Be Reborn! 


By Mark Bushnell 
Photographed by Corey 
Hendrickson 


E verything seems normal at first. Skiers linę up for 
the chairlift, chatting enthusiastically about their last 
run, the weather, the conditions. But when it is your 
turn, you shuffle forward alone, an odd feeling. Look- 
ing over your shoulder for the chair, you see it emerging ąuickly 
from the darkness of the base return station. It looks smali, the 
size of a dining room chair. Is it really big enough to hołd me, you 
wonder, then recall that this lift has worked for skiers for the past 
six decades. The chair scoops you up and lurches forward, then 
settles into the smooth, ąuiet ride to the summit. You close the 
safety bar and relax as the solitude of the moment envelops you. 
You ride through the hushed white alpine world and think: This 
is why people love Mad River Glen. 
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The single chair defines Mad River. 
What other ski area would even con- 
sider running a lift that takes so few 
skiers — so few paying customers — to 
the summit? (In fact, Mad River is said 
to operate the only single chair in the 
lower 48 States.) 

But that's the point of this iconoclas- 
tic Vermont ski area. Mad River Glen 
has always followed its own path. That's 
how its founder and subseąuent owners 
wanted things. They wished to keep the 
sport as it was in its infancy, an adven- 
ture in the wilderness. 

The current owners feel the same 
way. That's why when the single chair 
began showing signs of age, they decided 
to spend $1.5 million restoring it. Lilce 
many decisions at Mad River, this one 
didn't make sense financially. An en- 
tirely new single-chair system would 
have cost $200,000 less. A new double- 
chair system would have been cheaper 
still, sińce the area would have had to 
buy fewer chairs to carry the same num- 
ber of skiers up the mountain. 

But the owners are less concerned 
with malcing large profits than with 
maintaining the balance that has worlced 
sińce 1948 when Mad River Glen opened 
in the town of Fayston with the help of 
Roland Palmedo. Palmedo was a ski 
industry pioneer who helped found Mad 
River after becoming dismayed by the 
commercialism he saw creeping into 
other resorts. He was a purist who hated 
to see money spent developing ameni- 
ties that had nothing to do with what he 
considered true slciing. 


Left, skiers can ride in solitude up 
the single chair and descend alone on 
Mad River's narrow, winding trails. 
Insets, thefrosted ridge of the Green 
Mountains reflected in morning light 
on the lift house Windows; ski patroller 
Bart Howe watches activities outside; 
summit trail signs. 
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Farm in Tron with Jay Peak in 
thc d i s tcmcej-Alan L. Gra li ant 







































































































































Icy branches, Underhill, Todd Cantwell 

As a counterbalance to winter's 
undeniable darkness, winter light is 
the most welcome, and some would 
say, the most eloąuent, of the year. 
Snów — which Vermont has its 
share of — reflects light, malcing a 
sunny day exhilarating and intensi- 
fying even the wan, slanting light of 
cloudy days. 

Sometimes the coldest days bring 
out the brightest sunshine. It slices 
across the subzero countryside, mak- 
ing every frozen hill, every house, 
every tree stand out, razor sharp. 

The plumes of smoke that issue 
from every chimney on such days 
rise vertically against the deep- 
blue sky like bright exclamation 
points: It's really cold! 


Shadows in Essex, Todd Cantruell 


Covered bridge wreath, 
Tunbridge, Alan L. Graham 
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Mount Mansfield from Pleasant Valley, 
Cambridge , Allen Karsh 

■ To order a print of tłiis photograph. see page 2. 
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Every winter day presents a different 
kind of light. Photographers learn to 
judge the variations carefully. The rest 
of us can watch and learn to 
appreciate the nuances of light as it 


comes and goes, a little stronger each 
day, until finally the days have length- 
ened and spring seems just around the 
corner. 

We can sense it — in the light. 

— T.K.S 
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By Nicola Smith 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 
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unctic 

Faces New and 
Old Are Building 
A Reinvigorated 
White River 


On the rails in White River Junction , 
a retired locomotive and an Amtrak 
passenger train reflect the town's 
railroading past and present. 


n a raw, late winter 
morning, a New Eng- 
land Central freight idles on the 
track in White River Junction, 
waiting for the signal to head north. 
It has just crossed the Connecticut 
River from New Hampshire into 
Vermont, and its route will talce 
it up the White River Valley, past 
Royalton, Bethel, Randolph and on 
to Montpelier. 

The freight cars behind it carry 
the names of the raił lines — Cana- 
dian National, Burlington North¬ 
ern — that dominate northern New 
England. It is no smali irony that 
the modern, necessary but less- 
than-glamorous freight sits next to 
a refurbished, elegant, but utterly 
outmoded steam engine, the 1894 
"Old 494." The Boston & Maine 
locomotive draws thousands of 
visitors to the Glory Days of the 
Railroad Festival here each fali and 
it is iconic of this once-dominant 
railroad town at the confluence of 
the Connecticut and White rivers. 


















Right, the bricks, mortar and 
clapboards of a historie down- 
town. Below, Hotel Coolidge 
owner David Briggs stands 
by one of the oenerable hotel's 
murals, painted in the 1950s 
by a Dartmouth student in 
exchange for room and board. 

Far right, David Fairbanks 
Ford, founder and director of 
the Main Street Museum of 
Art, with items front the 
museutns eclectic collection. 



Mmii 



Ali smali towns go through periods of boom or bust, 
and White River Junction has been no exception. The 
town was madę by the railroad, in the 1840s, and un- 
made by it, in the 1960s, when the interstates came in 
and the railroad, once king, was dethroned. Although 
still vital, the railroad is no longer the core of White 
River Junction's economy, a shift that has forced its 
citizens over the past two decades to think about what 
kind of place it ought to be. The answer seems to lie in 
long-range urban planning, a mix of private and public 
business partnerships and a concerted effort to retain 
the town's uniąue character but not to preserve it in 
amber as if it were a theme park. 

As a result, White River Junction is experiencing 
a major resurgence. It has remade itself, and been re- 
made, into a place that attracts the artists, engineers, 
writers, entrepreneurs and publishers who make up 
what is called the "creative economy." These are the 
people, says State Senator Matt Dunne, who represents 
Windsor County, in which White River Junction is 



Northern Stage Director Brooke Wetzel Ciardelli in 
Briggs Opera Hotise during rehearsals for Cabaret. 
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located, who "are able to take ideas and turn them into 
Products and sell them in the global marketplace." 

• 

After World War II, as many as 59 trains passed daily 
through White River Junction. The rails rang with 
names like the Washingtonian, the Montrealer, the 
Boston & Maine. There were train crews and clean- 
ing crews and Pullman cars and a roundhouse. You 
could check into your berth in a Pullman early in the 
evening and be asleep by the time the car was coupled 
to the engine at midnight. The Coolidge Hotel on 
South Main Street was fuli: trainmen renting the 
rooms during the day, salesmen at night. There were 
so many trains that when they trundled through the 
White River Valley a fine black soot permeated the air. 
Young mothers had a rule: Hang your cloth diapers on 
the linę in the morning and bring them in by noon ; 
otherwise the soot would settle on the diapers and 
you had to begin again. 

There were restaurants and diners for travelers and 
for locals: the Mayfair, Teddy's, Butch's and the Polka 
Dot, which still anchors a corner near the railroad. 
The Lyric Theater showed westerns and G-men shoot- 
'em-up double features. There were department Stores: 
J.J. Newberry's, Colodny's, Briggs Limited. The Italian 
immigrants who had begun settling in town at the 
turn of the 20th century opened markets: Romano's, 
Guarino's and Falzarano's. When the circus was in 
town, the paradę was so long it would begin at the 
railroad sidings, march up South Main, head toward 
St. Anthony's Catholic Church, turn down Gates 
Street and wind around on itself. 

The circus doesn't come through anymore, and the 
trains have dwindled: two Amtrak trains daily between 
St. Albans and Washington, D.C., and six New England 
Central freights, north to St. Albans and south to Bel- 
lows Falls. When interstates 89 and 91 came in during 
the 1960s, intersecting at White River, the passenger 
trains came off // left and right," remembers Harold 
Wright, 79, postmaster from 1958 until 1988. 

People began to move away: no trains, no jobs. 
That's an oversimplification, of course, but for a 
number of complex social and economic reasons, the 
town began to decline. It entered an era of absentee 
ownership, and without the sense of civic pride that 
comes from resident ownership, there was creeping, 
deleterious neglect. Unfairly or not, White River 
Junction acąuired a reputation: down on its luck, 
will never come back the way it was, unsavory, even 
unsafe. There were, and still are, problems with drugs, 
homelessness and petty crime. 

"These are very profound realities; I grew up with 
people who had the attitude that there was nothing 
here for them," says David Briggs, a Hartford native 
and owner of the Hotel Coolidge, whose family owned 
Briggs Limited, a clothing and sporting goods storę on 
North Main that closed in 2002 after 50 years. Briggs 
has madę the town his life's work, and takes a long, 
optimistic view: "White River Junction is so central, 
it's never been devoid of activity ... [and] the mobility 
that took people away makes it possible for people to 
come back." 

Optimism isn't a word many people would have 
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associated with the town until recently. "A 30-year 
overnight success" is the wry assessment of Byron 
Hathorn, a real estate developer who grew up on a 
dairy farm nearby and who owns, among other prop- 
erties, the station from which Amtrak trains depart 
daily. (Part of the building is the loftily named New 
England Transportation Institute and Museum, which 
tells the story of the railroad in White River Junction 
and the Upper Valley.) 

But the town has slowly climbed out of the depres- 
sion in which it was even six years ago. People are 
coming back, businesses and restaurants are moving 
in and developers are breaking ground on new prop- 
erties or renovating existing buildings for residential 
and commercial use. When Verizon began offering 
high-speed Internet access in the Upper Connecticut 
River Valley in 2002, White River was the first place 
on the Vermont side to have it, and that has helped 
attract new business and cement the town's burgeon- 
ing, hard-won revival. 

Town government has worked long and hard to 
cultivate the businesses, developers and artists who 
have moved in, says Lori Hirshfield, director of the 
Department of Planning and Development Services 
for the town of Hartford, which includes White River 
Junction. There is emphasis on conservation, historie 
preservation and long-range planning. The town has 
rezoned to encourage high-density, mixed-use of 
residential and commercial buildings. In May 2006 it 
was awarded a critical "downtown designation" by the 
Vermont Division for Historie Preservation, malcing 
it eligible for transportation and Capital improvement 
funds and tax credits to developers who refurbish 
buildings of historical or aesthetic significance. 

There's a palpable sense that the town has turned 
the corner, that the process of renewal has come too 
far to be undone, even if there are a few bumps along 
the way. "White River Junction: It's Not So Bad" 
is a tongue-in-cheek motto making the rounds. A 
local Web site, www.whiteriverjunction.org, calls it 
a "booming downtown art colony," a description that 
perhaps edges toward hyperbole. "The SoHo of the 
Upper Valley" is another moniker being tossed around, 
a reference to the Manhattan district of art galleries, 
historie buildings and restaurants that underwent a 
real estate boom in the 1970s and 1980s. 

Lilce SoHo, a run-down industrial district before 
artists began to take advantage of Iow rents, years of 
relative disinterest have kept prices in White River 
affordable, unlilce nearby Hanover and Lebanon, New 
Hampshire, and Quechee and Woodstock. (As David 
Briggs points out, however, "regentrification was not 
likely to happen on its own. It had to be driven by 
the thriving communities of Hanover, Woodstock, 
Quechee.") 

In a sense, it was the lack of interest in White River 
Junction that helped preserve the town's architecture: 
43 buildings dating from the 1870s through 1925 are 
on the National Register of Historie Places. It is as 
handsome and substantial a red-brick main Street as 
you could find anywhere. 

Main Street may not have the affluent sheen of a 
college town like Hanover, just five miles away, but it 



Artist Gabriel Q makes theater costinnes and masks in 
his studio in the TipTop Building. Right, a student at 
ivork at the new Center for Cartoon Studies. 
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Baker's Studio owner Chris Calvin 
gets the bakeiy readyfor business 
at 6 a.m. Left, Matt Bucy saw 
potential in an old structure and 
resurrected it as the TipTop Media 
and Arts Building, office and 
studio spacefor artists and entre- 
preneurs. Below, a mask madę by 
Gabriel Q. 


has character: You can walk the streets any day and 
see locals on stoops, sitting in lawn chairs on the 
sidewalk across from the American Legion Hall, or 
simply standing near the railroad tracks, waiting for 
the next freight to lumber through. They're the public 
guardians, in a way. They keep the place honest and 
they're emblematic of the town itself: low-key, unvar- 
nished, a little raffish. 

"White River Junction was one of the weirdest 
places I'd ever been, like a micro-Chicago, with a 
slightly hard edge," says Matt Bucy, a Middlebury 
College graduate who moved to the town in the mid- 
1980s and is considered by many to be on the leading 
edge of redevelopment with his purchase and conver- 
sion of the massive old TipTop Bakery building on 
North Main into artists' studios, office space and 
commercial real estate. "I was immediately drawn 
to it. [It was] a great place to have studios, with a film 
noir feel," he says. 

"From an urban design standpoint, it's suggestive of 
a movie set," observes Bill Bittinger, a Hanover-based 
developer who owns properties in downtown White 
River Junction, helped to redevelop Railroad Row and 


* 
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WILL MOSES 

STOCKING STUFFERS 



X WILL MOSES X 

Checkered House 
X Christmas X 


1000 Piece Puzzle $16.95 



A Christmas Classic $16.99 



Calendar $12.50 
Shipping & Tax additional 

Art to imrm your heart and komę " 


MT. NEBO GALLERY 


60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

RO. Box 94, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1 - 800 - 328-6326 

FREE color catalog is avai\able featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, 
Books, Puzzles, Cards & Morę! 


V1SA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DEL1VERY SATISFACTION GL' ARANTEE D 


Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT. 

Early River Gallery, Grafton, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 
Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT. 

Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT. 

Paradę Gallery, Warren, VT. 
Yermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 


WHITE RIYER JUNCTION 


is one of the founders of the White River 
Indie Film Festival, held every April. 

There's a "weathered and storied his- 
tory here, a texture. It's not a picture - 
postcard town," observes James Sturm, 
a noted graphic artist and founder of 
the Center for Cartoon Studies, which 
opened its doors in the remodeled 
Colodny's department storę in 2005, 
and has already attracted a national 
reputation for the artists and writers it 
brings in to teach comics and cartoon- 
ing. The town, he says, has been the soft 
center of the regional housing boom 
of the past five years: a place where 
creative people of moderate means can 
still afford to buy or rent property and 
to live and work. 

Brooke Wetzel Ciardelli, founding 
artistic director of the critically praised 
Northern Stage theater company, which 
has been at the Briggs Opera House on 
South Main Street sińce 1997, says that 
despite some lean times, the theater 
"works because of White River Junc¬ 
tion." Actors come in from New York 
to work the theater season, September 
through May, and the majority have 
neither cars nor much money. It's the 
central location and the relative ease 
of access to necessities that make the 
theater possible, and which bring it 
25,000 visitors annually. 

With an annual budget of a little under 
$1.5 million, the money that comes into 
Northern Stage is funneled directly back 
into the community. The administration 
is in a remodeled 1892 bank building on 
the national historie register; actors are 
housed in the 1920s era Hotel Coolidge, 
also on the register; the rehearsal studios 
and costume shops are on the second 
floor of Miller Auto, one of the country's 
oldest continuously operating Cadillac 
dealerships (1902); and they use the local 
restaurants, hardware storę, the paint 
shop and printing services. This is how 
Ciardelli defines the creative economy: 
money flowing in and out of the arts and 
staying in the community. 

Indeed, the list of who is now in 
White River Junction is indicative of 
the way the economy of the town has 
refashioned itself. Apart from the art¬ 
ists in the TipTop Building, the Cen¬ 
ter for Cartoon Studies and Northern 
Stage, there is the Global Health Coun- 
cil, an internationally known nonprofit 
consortium that lobbies and educates 
governments around the world on press- 


ing health issues; COVER, a nonprofit 
organization that uses volunteers to 
repair homes in the Upper Valley; the 
Junction, a center and cafe for teenag- j 
ers; and Chelsea Green, a publisher 
that focuses largely on the environment 
and sustainable living. There are also 
jewelers, costume designers, painters, 
photographers, engineers, restaurateurs, 
a bookstore, a frame shop and the Main 
Street Museum of Art, housed in the 
1890 fire station and devoted almost I 
entirely to the curious, the eccentric 
and the overlooked in American art and 
history, not unlike White River itself. 

Discussion about the perils of gentri- 
fication brings a mixture of responses. 
Most people seem to feel that the town 
could do with a little morę gentrifica- 
tion. "We have a long way to go be- I 
fore we go past the tipping point," says I 
David Briggs. There are areas of town I 
that are still ripe for renovation or are | 
underused, like the White River itself. I 
A riverwalk that links key points along 
the river is planned. 

"Developers have to reap a certain I 
profit," says Hirshfield of the advan- 
tages and pitfalls of gentrification. "It ; s I 
the balancing. Will things change? Yes. 
Will prices go up? Yes. But we can still 
maintain a diversity." 

Harold WrighCs family was among 
the original settlers of Hartford. He 
lives south of town on Route 5, and 
has seen nearly everything come and 
go. He remembers his father milking ! 
cows at the old stockyard by the rail- 
road track and bringing the milk home 
in cans; going with his mother to White 
River when she sold strawberries for 25 
cents a ąuart up and down Main Street; ; 
watching the maneuvering at Town 
Meeting, when the farmers would go 
home for evening chores and the town- 
folk would promptly vote in money for 
the sidewalks that the farmers didn't | 
want to pay for. 

Of the current resurgence, he is cau- 
tiously optimistic. "You can't do it in a 
day, a week or a month," he says. "It'll 
take years to get it really going. Every 
little bit helps." 


Nicola Smith, whose hook Harvest: A 
Year in the Life of an Organie Farm was 
published in 2004, lives in Tunbridge. 
fon Gilbert Fox lives in Hanover, New 
Hampshire, and photographs White River 
Junction often. 
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JUL5 


OKAY, HIBERNATION IS OFFICIALLY OVER. PUT ON A PAIR OF OUR TREK SHOES AND HEAD FOR THE 
NEAREST SNOWORIFT OR ROCKY, ALPINE OUTCROPPING. YOU LL BE AMAZED AT HOW EASY IT IS TO 
NEGOTIATE FRESHIES IN YOUR NEW TREKS. THEIR V-TAIL PROFILE AND TALON-LIKE, STAINLESS-STEEL 
CRAMPONS WILL KEEP YOU FIRMLY PLANTED ON TOP OF THE SOFT STUFF AND REAOY FOR WHATEVER 
YOU MAY ENCOUNTER OUT THERE. FOR FURTHER ENLIGHTENMENT PLEASE VISIT REDFEATHER.COM. 




redfeather.com 


Elegant retirement living 


The Lodge at Otter Creek 


2006 ORC Inc 


Corning to Middlebury, from the owners of Shelburne 
Bay Senior Living Community. Featuring independent 
living townhomes, cottages and apartments, assisted living 
apartmcnts and memory care for ages 55 and older. 

No entrance fees* ♦ Now accepting reservations 

For morę Information, please cali 
Dianę Way at 1-802-388-1220. 


AT OTTER CREEK 

LODGEATOTTERCREEK.COM 


°at The Lodge and Cottages 


THE LODGE 
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Baby your baby and yourselb too... 
it's only naturai! 

Aahhhh... the natural moisturizing properties of fresh Goat’s milk. 
Captured for your pleasure by Canus Vermont in a complete linę of 
soaps, lotion, body butter... and morę. Gently fragranced or 
fragrance-free - all for you... for your little ones... (and the big guy, too!) 
Dermatologists often recommend Goat’s milk products 
to relieve severe dry skin conditions. 

Treat yourself and your little ones to a soothing bathing experience every day! 
To leam morę about Canus Goats Milk products 

www.canusgoatsmilk.com • 1 866 496-2527 



HANNAH TETER 

(Continued from page 29) 

did her yoga, ate a cafeteria breakfast 
with a shot of mapie syrup and took 
her practice run. "I remember think- 
ing, 'Hmmm, I feel good today/ " she 
told David Letterman on his late-night 
TV show. 

"Your first run was tremendous," Let¬ 
terman observed as he watched a clip of 
her performance. 

"By my second run, I knew the gold 
was minę ... I just went as big as I 
could," Teter told him, then described 
the moves — a frontside 540, which is 
one and a half rotations; followed by a 
backside air, an upside-down move and 
a grab at the board; a frontside 900, two 
and a half rotations — all of it sounding 
and looking impossible. Letterman's 
mouth was hanging open as Teter added, 
"It's really fun." He replied, "Tm just 
getting older by the minutę." 

Hannah became an international 
phenomenon when she was the Junior 
World Champion at 15. Snowboarding 
magazines filled with her photos, Inter¬ 
net sites flashed footage of her flying in 
competition and published Q & As offer- 
ing a litany of her favorite tunes, the type 
of gear she endorsed and what it's like to 
achieve famę so ąuickly. (For the record, 
she enjoys wild, checked snów gear ; likes i 
hip-hop and songs with positive lyrics; 
reads philosophy and writes poetry; and 
is considering writing a children's book 
with her brother Elijah.) 

After her early success she earned 
four World Cup halfpipe victories in 
2003 and 2004 as the youngest member 
of the 2003 U.S. team, bronze medals 
in the World Snowboard and Winter X 
Games competitions in 2005, and the 
U.S. Snowboard Overall Grand Prix 
halfpipe championship in 2004. 

Since the gold medal, the attention I 
directed at her has been tremendous: I 
On a host of international fan club sites, I 
devotees discuss her futurę prospects; I 
she spent the spring making television I 
appearances; summer brought surgery I 
and the rehab that is expected to allow I 
her to recover fully to face an onslaught I 
of renewed attention as another winter I 
season approached. 

Nonetheless, in person, even on na-1 
tional television, she remains disarm- | 
ingly sweet and funny. She's a natural I 
as a team rider and model for Vermont-1 
based Burton Snowboards, the biggest 
! snowboard company in the world. But 
i she is as unpretentious as any Yermont I 
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girl who grew up grabbing air on her 
family's backyard trampolinę and can't 
understand what the fuss is all about. 

Last year, students at Mount Holly El- 
ementary School wrote poems to Han¬ 
nah. In June, they invited Pat to hear the 
poems. Without fanfarę, Hannah, who 
now lives and trains in California but 
was home for rehab, joined her mother 
at the event. The kids swarmed around 
her, treating her like a celebrity. 

"I don't feel like a star. I just feel nor- 
mal. Being popular is a difficult thing," 
Hannah says. 

• 

In June, Hannah and her family were 
; honorees at the annual Rutland Dis- 
mas House Memoriał Dinner, where 
I, they received the Jack Hickey Award, 
t bestowed each year on those who "live 
a generous life and exemplify the 'Dis- 
mas family' model." Dismas House is 
: a residence where former prisoners live 
: with college students in a family set- 
:■ ting that provides the former prisoners 
i with a support system as they return to 
:• the community. 

"At first, I thought it was awlcward 
that we should be the recipients, but 
I Rita [McCaffrey, the director of Dismas 
; I of Vermont] explained that the award 
Ą recognized family, the strength of the 
tl family, working together as family," 
J Pat said. "Family's key with us ; family 
and faith. For Hannah, just like the 
rest of the family, winning the gold 
goes far beyond the glory. It's all the 
wonderful things that have happened 
sińce then, all the ripple effects of this: 
the charity, all the lovely people who 
have shared in Hannah's success, the 
cancer patient who said her rides gave 
him hope and the wonderful woman 
who crocheted a pillow for her with the 
Olympic rings on it. 

"It's been a little awkward, all the 
attention, given the way we live and 
the choices we madę. When we went 
to the priory after she won the gold, we 
could see the fruit of MonTs vision, the 
wonderful hand of God in everyone's 
life. That's the real gold." ^ 

Husband and wife team Chuck Clarino 
and Yvonne Daley live in Rutland. Cla¬ 
rino is a columnist and sports writer for 
the Rutland Herald and sports magazines. 
Daley writes and teaches in Vermont and 
California, where she is a journalism pro- 
fessor at San Francisco State University. 
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Are you 65 or older and currently invested 
in CD's, honds or money marhets hecause 
ofth eir stahle ratę of return? if so, you 
should consider a charitahle gift annuity 
to New England Kurn Hattin Homes. 1 his 
planned giving opportunity not only offers 
an attractive 6-11%* annual fixed ratę of 
revenue for the lifetime of up to two annuitants, 
hut also suhstantial tax henefits. In addition, it 
provides the satisfaction of giving hope and 
stahility to New England children. 


T A Better 

I lwestment 

Kum Hattin Charitahle Gift Annuity 


Since 1894, Kurn Hattin has helped thousands of at-rish children 
hy providing a safe home and a quality education in a staLle, 
nurturing environment. For a personal illustration of how you 
can enjoy increased reyenue and immediate tax henefits while 
investing in and supporting area children, please contact 
Connie Sanderson, 1-877-611-2977, connies @ sover.net. 


The <łividencłs are priceless. 

*Revenue ratę is based on the age of the annuitant(s). 
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Barnoire 

Furniture 6 Cabinetry 


Handcrafted from Reclaimed Lumber 



Old Wo oC ^' 


jLumoer » 

Life. VI 


(888)-660-BARN barnoire.com 
Williston, V e r m o n t 
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The Moriah 
Business Park 

Essex County, New York State 


• Located 11 miles to 1-87 

• Businesses may ąualify for Empire Zonę program 

• Lots 3,4,5 &6 pre-permitted for immediate construction 

• Municipal water and sewer (Town of Moriah) services on-site 

• High speed internet access, fiber optics & 3-phase power available at park 

• Road infrastructure 


E S S E X 



A healthy place to 
grow a business 

A healthy place to 
grow a family 

A healthy place to be 


For morę information: 

www.essexcountyida.com 
tel: 518-873-9114 /fax: 518-873-2011 


STRESS RELIEF 



Bradford Stainless Steel and Ceramic Tile Spaś 

COASTAL SERVICES INC. 

31 Viaduct Rd., Stamford, CT (203) 339-9796 
Serving CT, NY, VT & NH 

CT. REG. #H1516447 • CT. SP1 280394 • N.Y. #WC-6954-H95 • SINCE 1983 


THE CATAMOUNT TRAIL 

(Continued from page 37) 

with the local CTA trail chief so that 
as many as 40 volunteers show up to 
work on a single day. 

"We do it for the love of skiing," says 
Holden. "These trails need tender lov- 
ing care every fali and some of them 
wouldn't be open if we didn't elear 
them." He mentions riding the Bolton 
lift during fali foliage days: "You surę 
can elear morę blow downs if you don't 
have to climb a mountain first!" 

In Southern Vermont, the Mountain 
Valley Trails Association, based in 
the Weston-Londonderry area, works 
closely with National Forest Service 
Staff to maintain a network of winter- 
only trails. Many of their members also 
belong to the CTA. 

The trail would not exist without 
landowner permission. About 200 land- 
owners give permission each winter 
for public use of their land. Morę than 
180 miles of the trail are on private 
land, so this generosity is truły what 
makes this, the longest public ski trail 
in North America, possible. With devel- 
opment pressures and land costs rising I 
steeply, protecting the trail corridor 
has become a priority for the CTA. In I 
1999 it began a trail-protection program 
including fundraising for Staff, legał 
fees, easements and stewardship en-1 
dowment funds. So far the CTA has 26 I 
easements protecting 51 miles of the I 
trail in perpetuity. 

One of the progranTs many suc- 
cesses came in 2001 when an ease- 
ment on 1.7 miles of trail in the I 
Lowell Mountains in northern Ver-1 
mont was sold for one doi lar by former I 
Governor Howard Dean and his fam-» 
ily. "Those of us who believe Vermont I 
has an extraordinary ąuality of life I 
have an obligation to maintain it and I 
encourage others to protect its natural I 
beauty," said Dean. "The best way I 
to keep Vermont the way it is for fu¬ 
turę generations is for landowners to I 
give permanent easements to preserve I 
backcountry resources like the Cata- 
mount Trail and the Long Trail." 

Working with conservation groups 
also helps protect the trail. Says CTA 
cofounder and current Green Moun¬ 
tain Club Executive Director Ben Rosę: 
"Ninety-six years after conception, the 
Long Trail is as much a part of Ver- 
mont's landscape as the interstate high- 
way system. Likewise, the Catamount I 
Trail is becoming established as a ro- 
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mantic feature of YermonLs geography." 
Sharing easements or acąuiring them 
concurrently for different uses of the 
same land means sharing acąuisition 
and legał costs too. Some easements 
obtained by the Vermont Land Trust, 
the Stowe Land Trust and the Naturę 
Conservancy also protect portions of 
the trail. 

A recent example of collaboration 
includes morę than 14 organizations. 
Conservation, recreation and sustain- 
able forestry groups along with gov- 
ernmental entities are pooling their 
expertise and fundraising abilities to 
permanently protect land between 
Camels Hump State Park and Mount 
Mansfield State Forest. This corridor 
is largely undeveloped but faces sig- 
nificant pressure due to its proximity 
to Burlington. Susan Morse of Keeping 
Track, a program dedicated to wildlife 
habitat protection, launched this ef- 
fort morę than 10 years ago, and the 
Chittenden County Uplands Conserva- 
tion Project has sińce protected several 
parcels and several miles of the trail. 
Hopes are high for additional land pro¬ 
tection in this important corridor. 

Even the Vermont Association of 
Snów Travelers, a snowmobile organiza- 
tion, allows the CTA to share segments 
I of its extensive trail network. 

Why did this trail end up in Vermont? 

I Collaboration is a way of life here. From 
farmers' marlcets in the summer to this 
1 gem of a trail in the winter, Vermonters 
I work together to make things happen 
I for the greater good. The blue blazes of 
I the Catamount Trail are only 23 years 
I old, but now this path, built on partner- 
I ships, may endure forever. <£$> 

How to Go 

The CTA is a nonprofit that de- 
I velops, maintains and conserves the 
I Catamount Trail. It promotes cross- 
I country skiing in Vermont through 
I tours, events, newsletters, a guidebook 
I and plenty of volunteer opportunities: 

I www.catamounttrail.org. 


I Laura Arnesen is a freelance writer, market - 
I ing consultant and former executive direc- 
I tor of the Catamount Trail Association. 

rnD H/IflDf' M° rc Catamount Trail 
I Ufl m\\l photos can be seen at 
www.VermontLife.com. 




Vermont 

^^fc Vacati ° n GUKk 


Is a Vermont 
vacation in 

your plans? 


To receive a free copy 
contact the Vermont 
Chamber of Commerce: 
info@vtchamber.com or 
802-233-3443 


Our guidebooks are filled 
with great vacation ideas 
and helpfi.il resource 
information. 






www.vtchamber.com/guide/134.html 




Order 

Right 

Now. 

SAVE 

$ 20 ! 


Where in the world can you still get 
genuine com cob smoked ham? Right here at 

ILIRRINGTONS 

of Yermont 

Original, unbeatable, supremely succulent 

Vermont Smoked Ham 
Now only $39.95 (Reg. $ 59 . 95 ) 

Remember the flavorsome taste you used to enjoy when 
r your family feasted on old-fashioned, spare-nothing perfect 
ham? Recapture that delight by serving a Harringtons ham 
^smoked the old-fashioned way over fragrant embers of corn cob 
"and mapie wood. Don’t miss out because this special price is a short-term 
Holiday offer! 100% Guaranteed! You won’t find a better tasting ham than 
Harringtons - and thats our promise or your money back! 

Add a Turkey Breast for just $15! 

Fully Cooked Cob Smoked Boneless Turkey Breast. 

Tender, juicy, smoky delicious - and 100% white 
breast meat with no fillers or added water! (Reg. price $29.95) 




FREE! 


10 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND, VT 05477 



CODĘ 

2993 


J 147-512 Fully Cooked Ham (6 - 7 Ibs.) $39.95 + $12.99 shipping & processing. total $52.94 
□ 147-552 Ham & Turkey Breast (shipped to same address) $54.95 + $14.99 shipping & 
Processing, total $69.94 Orders will include FREE Cheddar and Bacon 


ILlRgIXęT()NS l 


As a Holiday super-special we will ■ 
include two FREE gifts: | 

• 6 oz. Cob Smoked Bacon. ■ 
Half pound specially aged I 
Cheddar Cheese. 

In every package you order. 


Zip 




□ Payment Enclosed J Charge my ( )VISA ( )MC ( )AMEX ( )Diners ( )Discover 
Allow 2-4 weeks lor delivery Introductory ofiar (limit 2 at this pnce). Good In 48 States only Expires 12/31/06. 
Order by 12/12 latest tor holiday arrtval. Not a retail stora ofiar. Our hams, turkeys, and breaktast bacon are cured 
and smoked In our Vermont smokehouse. with maat sourced trom across North America 

www.harringtonham.com/offers 

CHARGE ORDERS: 800-701-6812 * FAX ORDERS: (802) 434-3 166 
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V e r m o n t 


Green & Clean 

Seventh Generation Thrives on Helping the World Clean Up Its Act 

By Melissa Pasanen 
Photographed by Natalie Stultz 



S ue Holden is sitting in 
her cubicle talcing calls 
on Seventh Generation^ 
consumer information linę. 

The sounds of a barking office 
dog and fellow employees en- 
joying lunch make conversa- 
tion challenging, but Holden 
juggles phones, her computer- 
ized tracking system and the 
ąuestions of a yisitor with ease 
and good naturę. 

Holden spent 25 years in re- 
tail before she began temping 
at Seventh Generation's Burl¬ 
ington headąuarters in 2000. 

Now consumer-relations team 
leader, she navigates ąuestions 
about the Chemical properties 
of cleaning solvents and the 
composition of disposable dia- 
pers as if she's been doing it all 
her life. But when the temp 
agency first told her about the 
job, she recalls, "I didn't even 
know what Seventh Generation was." 

Seventh Generation, Holden soon 
learned, is the country's leading brand 
of environmentally friendly detergents 
and other household necessities. Like 
many of us, she had never thought 
much about the powerful Chemicals 
that make bathrooms spotless, dishes 
sparkle and clothes whiter. She had 
never noticed that most cleaning prod- 
ucts don't disclose these ingredients on 
their labels, citing protection of trade 
secrets. "I didn't have a clue," Holden 
admits. "It didn't take me but two days 
of reading the literaturę and talking to 
consumers to realize that this was a 
better way." 

She picks up a ringing phone to talk 
to a retailer from Canada about chlo- 


Jeffrey Hollender ontside Seventh 
Generation 1 s Burlington offices. 


What’s primarily interesting 
about getting bigger is 
the enhanced opportunity 
we have to make a 
difference in the world.” 

— Jeffrey Hollender, President, 
Seventh Generation 


rine-free disposable diapers, 
followed ąuickly by an ex- [0 
pectant mother in Des Moines 
asking if she should prewash 
all her baby's clothes and lin- I 
ens with special detergent. I 
Holden types a ąuick e-mail 
to a customer in Virginia who 
is concerned about a possible p 
allergy to Seventh Genera- r 
tion ; s dishwashing liąuid and !\i 
then speaks with a caller from 
Maryland reporting problems 
with dishwasher powder. 

Seventh Generation's prod- 
uct-development team will 
carefully read Holden's cali log, \ 
but it approaches its job from a 
much broader perspective, ex- B 
plains Martin Wolf, director t 
of product and environmen- t 
tal technology. (The company c 
does not make any products it- 1 
self, but works with companies I: 
in North America and Europę 
that have production expertise in each > 
category to design and manufacture : 
items to its specifications.) "Our first ! 
ąuestion is 'What on earth is wrong?'" ; 
he says. "And we come up with a list of < 
issues like global warming, species and 
habitat depletion, resource depletion, t 
toxins in our homes ... then we focus on 
what we can do to effect change in these i 
areas by making household products 1 
that meet customer needs, but are also 
healthier for them and the planet." 

In our zeal to eradicate germs, there's 
good scientific evidence that we may be i 
replacing them with other unwanted i 
substances. Conventional cleaning ; 
products release phosphates into our 
waterways, causing unhealthy algal 
blooms and harming aąuatic life. They 
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contain chlorine, ammonia and volatile 
organie compounds that can aggravate 
allergies and asthma and, some studies 
show, may inerease the risk of cancer. 

Seventh Generation uses only re- 
newable, nontoxic, phosphate-free and 
biodegradable ingredients — and its 
product labels list every one. "We have 
nothing to hide," Holden notes proudly. 
The 18-year-old company has won nu- 
merous national awards and reams of 
press for its products as well as its lead- 
ership within the socially responsible 
business community. 

The company's roots go back to 
Lyman Wood, who moved to Vermont 
in the 1940s and created GardenWay, a 
mail-order gardening supply business 
that encouraged self-sufficiency. He 
also pioneered a business model that 
placed value on returns beyond dol- 
lars; employee satisfaction was eąually 
important, as was minimizing the busi¬ 
ness^ impact on the natural world and 
bringing something positive to the com¬ 
munity. Wood mentored many within 
Vermont's back-to-the-land generation, 
including Alan Newman, who would 
later start Seventh Generation. "He 
showed us all that you could be a busi- 
nessperson and bring your values into 
it," Newman says, "that you have to 
bring your values into your business." 

After working at Gardener's Supply in 
Burlington, Newman went on to run a 
company that filled orders and shipped 
goods for smali alternative products 
companies, including a mail-order cata- 
log of household conservation products. 
In 1988, the owners gave Newman their 
business, which he renamed — at the 
suggestion of a Native American em¬ 
ployee — after a guiding principle of the 
Iroąuois: "In our every deliberation, we 
must consider the impact of our deci- 
sions on the next seven generations." 

Later that year, a mutual friend in- 
troduced Newman to Jeffrey Hollender, 
who offered to help him raise money 
to build the company. Hollender was a 
business whiz kid from New York City 
who had dropped out of college and 
created multiple successful ventures in¬ 
cluding the audiobooks division of War¬ 
ner Publishing. "When I got involved 
in Seventh Generation," Hollender ex- 
plains, "it was out of dissatisfaction 
from spending time outside of work 
making some kind of contribution to 
society, but not doing that at work. It 
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PowerHouse Mdli * " * 

Wdst Lebanon., NHL 603 293 8656 
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Manchester, VT 802 366 1200, 


The Vermont Symphony 
Orchestras first DVD recording! 



Barnabas Kelemen 


Recorded Live at the Vermont Statehouse. 

Vermont's own Jaime Laredo, International Violin 
Competition of Indianapolis Gold Medalist Barnabas 
Kelemen and members of the Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra combine their extraordinary talents in a live 
performance as part of the legislature's annual concert 
series, with musie of J. S. Bach, Mozart, Dvorak and Vivaldi. 




% 


Sponsored by: Francine and Herbert L. Wilson 


www.vso.org 


$ 19.95 

Oto 


CALL: 800-VSO-9293, ext. 10 
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Summer Camps 




INFO@WI 


Tennis and Sports Camps in Vermont sińce 1968 

W indridge 

c j jaw 

Tennis U Sports Camps 

> Boys and girls, ages 9-15, representing most 

of the 50 States and morę than 20 countries 
WL have shared the Windridge experience.... 
Outstanding tennis instruction, horseback 
riding, soccer, archery, sailing, swimming, 
and mountain biking in 
two beautiful settings. 


888 - 386-7859 

^ICGECA MPS.COM 


llDGECAMPS.COM 


Craftsbury Common - Teela-Wooket - 


www. nighteaglewilderness. com 


NIGHT EAGLE 
WILDERNES5 ADVENTURES 

Unique Vermont Summer Camp for Boys 


▲ tipi living ▲ wilderness skills ▲ 
canoeing ▲ naturę crafts ▲ archery 
tracking ▲ backpacking ▲ and morę! 
cooperative work & play ▲ ages 10-14 


Greater Burlington 


W CaęAbwki 

n 


Residential camp for boys 6-16 in 
North Hero, VT. 1 & 2 week sessions. 
mini camp & teen trips 


www.campabnaki.org 

802 - 862-9622 


Camp Abnaki provides opportunities 
U**~*ył f or leadership, outdoor adventure and 
character development. 



Guiding & 
Instruction 


Teen Summer ' 
Camps 


Adventure 
Gear Storę 


Stay & Play 
Vacation Packages 



Old Town Kayak & Canoe 
Sales & Rentals 


www.ExtremeAdventuresVT.com 

802-875-4451 


* mmmm * 

^ and 

* BETIETCOK * 


PITTSFORD, V E R M O N T 


All-elective program. Brother-sister camps. Arts 
& Sports. Independence, community, freedom, 
responsibility, and a great adventure. 

90 campers, ages 9-15, 45 Staff. 

2, 3, 5 week sessions. 

Riding • Woodshop • Farm • Pottery • Trips • Art 
Weaving • Rocketry • Drama • Photography 
Tennis • Swimming • Kayaking • Sailing • Soccer 
Archery • Cycling • Rock Climbing 

www.campsangamon.com 
www.campbetseycox.com jmi 

888 - 345-9193 



Camping with 
Horses 

HORSEMANSHIP 
WATER SPORTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 



Catherine Cap ers I—* 

Summer Camp in Southern Yermont 60 Girls, Ages 9-15 


• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 


• Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail 

• Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 


Audrey Nelson, & Liz Ambuhl, Directors 
P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 

www.campcatherinecapers.com 
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MADĘ IN YERMONT 


madę no sense to me to have those two u 
parts of my life separated." 

Newman and Hollender worked to-i 
gether for the next few years, grabbing j 
headlines as the odd couple of "eco-i 
preneurship." Catalog sales skyrock- 
eted, but then stagnated. Hollender and 
Newman could not agree on how best 
to move Seventh Generation forward 
and, after a wrenching decision to lay i 
off employees, they parted ways. New- 1 
man went on to build Magie Fiat, a suc-| 
cessful South Burlington brewery. 

Hollender took Seventh Generation li 
public to raise much-needed cash, sold j 
the mail-order catalog to focus on de- 
yeloping a linę of branded products for | 
Wholesale distribution, dabbled in Sev- « 
enth Generation storefronts, and then ! 
went private again. Through it all, Hol -1 
lender says, he never considered moving l, 
the company. "It always madę sense for |i 
the company to be in Vermont/' he says.B 
"The cynicism that has enveloped ourji 
society ... is the greatest danger facingS 
us today. One of the wonderful things 
about Vermont is that the smaller scalę 
upon which we live actually makes it 
much easier to see and believe that being 
responsible can make a difference." 

Today, Seventh Generation is both 
a successful business and a successful 
model of responsible business. Sales, 
Hollender says, will approach $100 
million by 2007, still tiny by conven- 
tional industry standards but healthy 
and growing by 40 percent annually. 
The 52-member team includes a high- 
powered director of sales who spent 
seven years grooming smali natural 
foods companies on behalf of venture 
capitalists and a ponytailed director of 
corporate consciousness who ąuotes 
Hegel. The company is in new offices 
on Burlington^ waterfront that have 
received high environmental ratings. 

Looking back, Hollender appears 
both proud and a little surprised that 
the company is still around. "For the 
first 10 years, we were paddling up- 
stream," he notes. "We were trying 
to sell things that no one knew they 
wanted or needed. I attribute a huge 
amount of the success we have today 
to surviving long enough for the wind 
to change direction." 

Hollender understands that it 7 s easier 
to grab hearts and headlines as a quirky 
little mail-order company than as a 
well-established category leader with 
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shelf space at every Whole Foods, Wild 
Oats and selected Target Stores across 
the country. In a bigger pond, the small- 
guy charm only goes so far — and your 
business could become a tasty mouth- 
ful for a bigger fish. Hollender States 
firmly that he has "absolutely no inter- 
est in selling the company," but he's not 
shy about sharing his hopes for growth. 
"What's primarily interesting about get- 
ting bigger is the enhanced opportunity 
we have to make a positive difference in 
the world," he says. "You stand a little 
bit taller and have a few morę people 
listening to you." 

• 

Last December Hollender flew down 
to Wal-Mart headąuarters to start a 
conversation he knew would raise the 
hackles of some customers and even 
colleagues, but he madę no apologies. 
He was not going on a sales cali, he 
explained, but to talk with them about 
the power they wield. "It's the largest 
company in the world. I can run a hun- 
dred yards and I won't make as much 
change in the world as if Wal-Mart 
moves an inch," he said. 

Months later, Hollender is still in 
touch with Wal-Mart, providing ad- 
vice on the company's first corporate 
responsibility report and Chemicals 
policy, among other issues. He remains 
optimistic about the contact. Many 
involved in socially responsible busi¬ 
ness have steered elear of Wal-Mart, 
but Hollender believes that would be 
missing an opportunity: "Tm going to 
talk to them because I believe they have 
the greatest responsibility to show that 
business can shape the direction of the 
world positively." 

• 

Seventh Generation: (800) 456- 
1191 , www.seventhgeneration.com. 
feffrey Hollender's blog: www.inspired 
protagonist.com. 

Books: Naturally Clean: The Seventh 
Generation Guide to Safe eD Healthy, 
ip* Non-Toxic Cleaning } What Matters 
Most: How a Smali Group of Pioneers 
Is Teaching Social Responsibility to 
Big Business, and Why Big Business Is 
jf Listening ; How to Make the World a 
: Bctter Place: 116 Ways You Can Make 
a Difference. 


Freelance writer Melissa Pasanen and 
photographer Natalie Stultz hoth live in 
South Burlington. 


Great Gifts from New England 




You won’t find a better look- 
ing thermometer anywhere. 
Solid brass, with an optical 
glass tubę and extra large 
display. Over 12” tali in 
antiqued finish. Gorgeous! 
Madę in Vermont. 

Outdoor Thermometer 
$48.00 

Add this whimsical 
whirligig to your garden 
or deck and you’11 
always know which way 
the wind blows. Solid 
pine. 16” x 11”. Madę in 
New Hampshire. 

Whirligig 
$3Sh00 



This brightly colored 
hand-stenciled siatę is 
madę from naturally 
weather resistant 
New England stone. 
With leather hanging 
strip. 8” x 12”. Madę 
in Maine. 

Welcome Siatę 
$ 21.00 

Heft one of these 
stylish stoppers and 
you’11 know you’ve 
selected ąuality. 
Pewter tops with 
rubber corks. Sold 
individually. Madę 
in Connecticut. 
Winę Stoppers 
$19.00 


Free catalog! 1-800-380-1842 


www.NewEnglandDirect.com • New England Direct, LLC • Ridgefield, CT 
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60 th Anniversary Commemorative 
Rne Art Print by Sabra Field 

This odginał, signed, hand-crafted print by artist Sabra Field captures the essence of sum- 
mer in Vermont: a vivid blue-sky day at the lakę. The print will be offered exclusively by 
Vermont Life during our 60th Anniversary year. This is a rare opportunity to buy — at a 
reasonable price — an original, signed print by one of Vermonts most important artists. 

This charming print has an overalI size of 7 x 9 with an image size of 4 x 6. It will 
come to you unframed, with a story card about the print-making process. 

PLND601 $69.95 

To Order: CALL: 1-800-455-3399 
or ON-LINE: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 
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VERMONT VERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 

Custom Reproduction 18th and 19th Century Vermont Homes 

www.vermontvernaculardesigns.com ♦ Cali 802.456.7020 or Toll-Free: 800.639.1796 
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C o m m vi n i t y 


When The Fire Station Burned ... 

A Town Reached Out to Its Fireńghters 


By Robert Kiener 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 


A t precisely 4:28 on the bitterly 
cold morning of February 8 , 2004, 
fire pagers across Johnson crack- 
led to life. First a loud beeping, like 
an angry screech owi, woke each of 
the town's yolunteer firefighters from 
a deep slumber. Then, as the volun- 
teers wiped the sleep from their eyes, 
they listened in disbelief as the famil- 
iar voice of the Fdyde Park dispatcher 
reported in words nonę of them will 
ever forget, "Johnson Fire Department, 
please respond to a structure fire at 
youi station." 

Your station! thought Gordy Smith, the 
departmenPs chief, as he leapt from his 


bed. Impossible! Ffe looked out his win- 
dow at the nearby fire station but couldn't 
see any flames. Nevertheless, he put on 
his pants and dashed to his pickup. Must 
be a prank, he thought as he gunned his 
truck to life. Or a false alarm. 

Troy Charette, another Johnson vol- 
unteer fireman, glanced out his bed- 
room window and saw a puff of smoke 
from the station. At first he thought it 
was just exhaust from the station's gas 
heaters, but then his wife, Veronica, 
saw flames licking the roof. Ffe threw 
on his shirt and a pair of jeans. Veronica 
tossed him his coat as he dashed out the 
door to his car. 


Charette was first to the fire. His i 
heart sank as he saw flames shoot- 
ing out the back of the station. Dense 
smoke filled all but the bottom six 
inches of the 6,700-square-foot build- 
ing. The station's lights were flickering 
on and off. Despite the danger, Charette 
tried to rush into the burning build- 
ing to get one of the pumper trucks 
out. But the billowing smoke beat him 
back. Peter Dodge, another yolunteer 
fireman, also tried to rescue the truck, 
but the smoke was too thick. Because 
they couldnT get to their oxygen tanks 
they had no choice but to retreat. Chok-I 
ing back their tears, they looked at one 
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Johnson Fire Chief Gordy Smith 
, speaks last May at the reopening of 
the rebuilt fire station. Right, fire- 
fighters listen during the ceremonies 
to a recording ofthe fire report front 
\ the day the station burned. Opposite, 

“ Colby Jennison, 4, son of firefighter 
- William Jennison. 
n _ 

:r 

k. another, identical expressions of shock 
>e and disbelief etched into their faces. 

By the time Gordy Smith arrived, the 
k fire had taken control of the wooden 
te building. Unable to enter the station, 
unable to get to any of their firefight- 
ing gear, the volunteers were helpless. 
Many stood, coatless, freezing in the 
J minus-5-degree air. Inside, fire was 
I buckling the roof and threatening two 
I pumpers, a tanlcer, rescue vehicles and 
I the department's pride and joy, the 
I 1935 REO Speedwagon they'd recently 

! spent $24,000 meticulously restoring. 

| Without water to fight the fire, without 
power to open the huge front doors, the 
station seemed doomed. 

Despite the dangers, the volunteers 
kept trying to breach the fire. This, 
after all, was their station,- built with 
their blood, sweat and tears. One John¬ 
son firefighter attempted to pry open 
a door. Another tried to fight his way 
through the smoke. Nothing worked. 
Gordy Smith knew he had to cali his 
men off before the roof started to col- 
lapse. "Back off! Back off!" he barked to 
firefighters trying to chop through the 
back wali. "We have to wait for help." 

Help soon arrived. Firefighters from 
Cambridge, Hyde Park, North Hyde 
Park/Eden, Morrisville and other area 
departments showed up and began 
pouring water on the fire. They donned 
oxygen packs, entered the station and 


drove and dragged out the damaged 
truclcs. In less than 30 minutes the fire 
was under control. The station and most 
of the department's gear, however, were 
a complete write-off. 

Gordy Smith realized his firefighters, 
many working without coats in below- 
zero temperatures, needed to regroup. 
Some were suffering from hypothermia. 
They'd just lost the home away from 
home that they had worked so hard to 
remodel over the last decade. And they 
could do little but stand by and watch 
it burn to the ground. He told the other 
department chiefs that he was going 
to grab his guys and go into the nearby 
administrative building for a private 
meeting. "We'11 be off the radio for a 
while," Smith explained. Everyone un- 
derstood. 

Behind closed doors the Johnson vol- 
unteers formed a circle, a symbol of 
the department's unity, and listened to 
their chief try to console them. "What- 
ever is said here stays here," said Smith 
as he invited each member to say what 
was on his or her mind. Some were too 
overcome to say anything. There were 
tears, anger and, eventually, words of 
hope. Two hours later the firefighters 
emerged and a chief from a neighboring 
department told Smith, "I don't know 
what happened in there but it looks 
like that did a lot of good. I can see it 
in your faces." 

• 

Although their fire station now lay 
in smoldering ruins, Johnson's volun- 
teer firefighters soon realized that the 
department^ soul was still intact. The 
proof came even before the last ember 
was doused. 

After word of the tragedy spread 
throughout Johnson, residents began 


bringing a steady stream of clothing 
and food to their much-loved firefight¬ 
ers. Women brought casseroles, Irish 
stew, pizzas, cookies and shepherd's 
pie to the command center that had 
been set up in the town's administra- 
tive building. Others brought pots of 
coffee, soft drinks and juice. Cathy 
Hickory bumped into Gordy Smith as 
she brought over a potful of food. She 
spoke for many in Johnson when she 
told him, "You guys have always been 
there for us. Now we want to help you." 
The department had saved her home 
from fire in 1996. 

The loss had touched a nerve in tiny 
Johnson (population about 3,000). An¬ 
other woman brought a dish of hot 
food and wrapped Smith in a bear hug, 
telling him through tears, "We are so 
very sorry." Later he would remember 
that she had lost her home to a fire a 
few years earlier. An elderly woman 
stopped her car and handed out two 
loaves of hot, freshly baked bread to a 
policeman directing traffic on Route 
15. "Give these to the brave firemen," 
she told the bewildered cop. The Cam¬ 
bridge and Morrisville women's fire 
department auxiliaries brought even 
morę food. 

Other firefighters, moved by their 
comrades' loss, rushed to their aid. 
Within a day Smith and his 27 fire¬ 
fighters had received morę than 30 calls 
from fire stations offering everything 
from fire trucks to ladders to hoses to 
clothing. 

Piles of firemeiPs boots, hats and 
coats soon filled the command center. 
Stowe offered one of their tankers for 
'as long as you guys need it." Hyde Park 
loaned the department a pumper. Cam¬ 
bridge offered a rescue yehicle. 
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Robert Carl Williams 

ARCHITECTS 

Residential Commerciai 

CONTEMPORARY TRADITIONAL 

Renovation Land Pi anning 

Pittsfield, VT Tel 802-746-8917 www.rcwa.com 


Enjoy Radiant 
Soapstone Warmth 



5 Reasons Soapstone is Better! 


• Soapstone holds twice as much heat as metal. 

• Soapstone heat is steady, even and comfortable. 

• Soapstone has a proven record of durability. 

• It has beautiful color, texture and marbling. 

• Variations in the stone make each stove uniąue. 
Plus , no power is reąuired, so you can enjoy 
radiant warmth regardless of the weather! 


F K F. E C O I. O R C AT A I.OC 


Name___ 

Address___ 

C ity/State/Zip_ 

Woodstock Soapstone Co., Inc 
66 Airpark Rd., Dept. 2747, West Lebanon, NH 03784 

www.woodstove.com 


1 - 888 - 664-8188 
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Amazingly, by 8 p.m. on Sunday, just 
16 hours after the fire, the Johnson 
Volunteer Fire Department was fully 
eąuipped and ready to respond to an 
emergency cali. Bowed but not beaten, 
the firefighters jokingly labeled them- 
selves ''The Misfits" because not one of 
them had a piece of gear or uniform that 
matched. "They were a rag-tag bunch, 
but they had sprung back to life unbe- 
lievably fast," says Duncan Hastings, 
Johnson's municipal administrator. 
"That speaks volumes about them." In- 
deed, on Sunday evening Gordy Smith 
picked up his radio and announced 
proudly to everyone who could hear, 
"Base Ninę is back in service!" 

If the response told the firefighters 
anything, it reminded them how loved 
and respected they were by their fel- 
low townspeople. Duncan Hastings 
remembers a local man, "who certainly 
couldn't afford it," dropping off a check 
for $100. Another wrote a check for $500, 
another for $1,000. Cub scouts raised 
money; local businesses held raffles 
and donated funds. Several storeowners 
opened their doors to the firefighters 
and told them to "take whatever you 
need." "For many people in Johnson it 
was as if they had lost their own home," 
explains Hastings. To datę, the depart- 
ment has received morę than $60,000 
in donations and offers of help from 
morę than 75 fire departments across 
the country. 

Ask nearly anyone in Johnson if they 
are surprised by the way the town 
sprang to the aid of the fire department 
and you'11 get the same answer: "No. 
That's the way we do things in a smali 
town." But dig a little deeper and you 
may discover that there's something 
special about this picturesąue north- 
ern Vermont town and the people who 
live here. 

Ask Floyd Nease, the State represen- 
tative for Johnson and Eden, and he 
may tell you about the time the town 
raised $17,000 through bakę sales and 
auctions when word got out in the mid- 
1990s that his wife had cancer. Or he 
may tell you about the times someone 
left a hot meal at his house while he 
was visiting his wife in the hospital. 
"Someone must have noticed that my 
porch was in disrepair," says Nease, 
"because the next time I came back 
home from the hospital there were six 
of my neighbors hammering and nail- 


ing up my new porch." As Nease says, 
"This is a very special place to live." 

If giving freely to your neighbors is 
what smali town life is all about, there 
can be no better example of that than 
the volunteer fireman. So maybe it's 
no surprise that Johnson opened its 
hearts — and wallets — to these men 
and women who risk their lives to save 
people and property. "The fire depart¬ 
ment is the heart of this town. It's a 
place where age, gender or religion don't 
matter," explains Dana Jewett, a John¬ 
son resident and assistant principal of 
Lamoille Union High School. "Our lives 
depend on these folks ; they are willing 
to put their lives on the linę, and all of 
us here want to give back to them." 

Thanks to donations, insurance 
money and government grants, the 
Johnson Volunteer Fire Department 
is now based in a brand new $1.1 mil- 
lion building on the site of the former 
station. Among the building's modern 
high-tech wonders are a few nods to 
the past. The department's 1935 REO 
Speedwagon is on display after a costly 
refurbishment. There's also a slightly t 
charred, much treasured artifact — a 1 
century-old sign reading "Sterling p 
Hose Company." c 

Sadly, a lot of pictures and antiąues 
were lost to the flames; the department 
had just celebrated its lOOth anniver- ( 
sary in 1995. But Gordy Smith is saving 
a spot in a corner of the station's his- j 
toric display for a poignant memento of j 
February 8, 2004 — a severely charred j 
fireman's helmet. For the men and 
women of the Johnson Volunteer Fire * 
Department it will be a constant re- 
minder of the day that, as Smith has 
said, "Our station burned down but our f 
department survived." The cause of the [ 
fire has not been released. 

Although the Johnson Volunteer 
Fire Department couldn't save its own • 
building, or "make a good stop" as fire- * 
fighters say, they were deeply moved by i 
their neighbors' and fellow firefighters' y 
response to their loss. "IT1 never forget || 
the way the people of Johnson turned ^ 
out to help us," says Troy Charette. 
"The food, the donations and so many L 
people asking us, 'What can we do?' j ; 
Why would anyone want to live any- i 
where else?" ^ ę 


Writer Robert Kiener lives in Stowe. Alden 
Pellett lives in Hinesburg. 






































V e r tn o n t Foods 

Eating Locally at Winter 
Farmers’ Markets 

By Ellen Ecker Ogden 
Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 



Svea Miller of Black Slieep Farm in Poultney sells preserues 
and honey at last winter's Manchester Farmers' Market. 


T oday is the winter 
farmers' market at the 
OHver Rice House in 
Manchester, and the path 
through the snów to the his¬ 
torie building is well-worn. 

The fire in the Rumford fire- 
place throws heat into the 
central room, and shoppers 
in parkas huddle together 
clutching cups of warm 
cider. Old hooks wedged 

I into the aged ceiling beams 
are festooned with dried 
apple slices and herbs. The 
air is redolent with bread 
and warm soup from the 
open kitchen. 

Winter food has a differ- 
ent tonal ąuality from the 
pastel shades of summer. 

Displays of tawny sąuash 
and russet potatoes side by 
side with bronze onions and 
red-skinned garlic lure the 
winter shopper into a world 
with a different pace. Winter 
food is about taking time to 
slowly roast meat, to savor 
musky goat cheese slathered 
on whole-grain bread, to stew beans 
with winter sąuash for a robust side 
: dish. And despite the differences, good 
local food means that winter farmers' 
i markets retain much of the feel of their 
summertime counterparts. 

"People need to eat food that is grown 
in the places where they live," says 


Sally Mole, who until recently orga- 
nized the winter and summer markets 
in Manchester. "We have become a 
nation of consumers, rather than of 
gardeners, and buying food year-round 
has largely replaced the self-sufficient 
lifestyle our ancestors practiced." 

It's true that our houses are no longer 


built with root cellars to storę 
winter crops, smokehouses 
for meat or cool pantries to 
hołd shelves of canned toma- 
toes, beans and peaches to 
supplement a year-round diet. 
Instead, supermarkets tempt 
us with out-of-season basil, 
tender butterhead lettuce, to- 
matoes grown in Chile and 
other summer crops that do 
little to acclimate our appe- 
tites to the natural rhythm 
of winter food. 

It's a different story at a 
winter farmers' market, 
where grazing is the major 
activity and every vendor of- 
fers tasting samples to tempt 
the senses and enliven the 
appetite. 

At the Manchester mar¬ 
ket, Angela Miller of Con- 
sider Bardwell Farm in West 
Pawlet slices off thin wedges 
from an aged goat's milk 
cheese that was madę in Oc- 
tober and left to ripen in a 
temperaturę- and moisture- 
controlled room in the goat 
barn. A fresh chevre named Mettowee, 
after the valley where the farm's Alpine 
Oberhasli goats feast on fresh pasture, 
is in its glory during the summer. This 
time of year, however, milk production 
is Iow and only a limited amount of 
fresh cheese is produced to sell each 
week. Instead, Miller steers customers 
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VERMONT 

IT'S THE PLACE 
TO CAMP! 


to a honey-hued aged cheese with a 
sweet, nutty flavor. 

At the next table, Nana Sandy, who 
spends the summer months growing 
and preserving vegetables from her 
garden, lures customers with dabs of 
purple basil jelly and spicy mustard, 
spears of dilly beans and piekłeś. Cap- 
tured at the height of the season, the 
fuli, bold flavors are a savory reminder 
of warmer days. 

Sheep 7 s milk feta marinated in olive 
oil with red peppercorns, garlic, sun- 
dried tomatoes and rosemary is a spe- 
cialty of Woodcoclc Farm. Farmer and 
cheesemaker Mark Fischer slathers 
cubed baguettes with his award-win- 
ning cheese for tasting samples. He 
has a wheel of aged natural-rind sheep 
cheese that was madę six months earlier, 
lovingly washed with brine and turned 
until perfectly aged. A wedge of an in- 
tensely blue-veined Stilton-type cheese 
attracts attention and praise. Paired 
with winter beets and toasted walnuts, 
it'll make a great winter salad. 

Smoke from Pascal Nebois's char- 
cuterie wafts through the air, drawing 
customers to his table. With a sizable 
butcher knife in one hand, his dark 
hair pulled back under a blacie cap, 
Nebois asks coyly with an irresistible 
French accent, "Would you like to try 
my chicken and cranberry sausage? 77 
Every Saturday he sets up a portable 
grill to lightly char fresh sausage madę 
from local organie meat blended with 
garlic, peppercorns and herbs. Trained 
in France, Pascal buys his pigs directly 
from the farmers,- they get a better price, 
he gets a fresher product. 

The next stop is yegetables. Heleba 
Farm showcases several kinds of po- 
tatoes — the farm grows 50 yarieties, 
including russet bakers, Yukon golds, 
German butterballs and fingerlings. 
Soil still clings to their skins, which 
protects them from bacteria. These po- 
tatoes were dug in the fali and then 
carefully layered in a root cellar, where 
the temperaturę hovers around 40 de- 
grees. The potatoes that haven't been 
eaten will go back into the ground in 
the spring. Heaps of freshly dug winter 
carrots, alongside crimson cabbage, pa- 
pery garlic and storage onions, beets and 
leeks complete the week 7 s shopping. 

• 

When the weather is cold, and the 
garden frozen over, it's nice to know 


that we have the choice to buy food 
that has been grown with care and at¬ 
tention to the earth, as well as our own 
health, in mind. Shopping at a winter 
farmers 7 market or joining a winter 
community-supported agriculture farm 
is morę than simply stocking a kitchen 
with wholesome food. It is a reminder of 
a time when many people depended on 
the canned yegetables in the pantry, the 
winter sąuash in the root cellar and the 
pork in the smokehouse to get through 
the winter months. 

Eating with the seasons is an ex- 
cellent way to keep the body healthy, 
naturally balancing cool foods with 
hot weather and warm foods for cool 
weather. Among food purists, there is 
much discussion about the benefits 
of local versus organie. Often the best 
option is to combine the two. Shopping 
at a winter farmers 7 market takes the 
guesswork out of knowing what 7 s in 
season, local and organie and brings the 
whole notion of seasonal food back to 
its roots, providing a connection with 
our agricultural community. And be- 
sides, there is no better way to pass 
the long winter nights than to invite 
friends over, serve truły great food and 
then enjoy the magie that happens 
around the table. 


Ellen Ecker Ogden is author of the From 
the Cook's Garden cookbook and is writ- 
ing a book about Veimont artisan and 
faimstead cheese. She lives in Manchester. 

How to Go 

Manchester Winter Farmers' Market, 
Masonie Tempie, Spruce Street, Saturdays 
10 a.m.-2 p.m., January, February. 

Dorset Winter Market, J.K. Adams, Sun- 
days 10 a.m.-2 p.m., October through 
December. 

Norwich Winter Farmers' Market, Trący 
Hall (the large red-brick building just past 
the yillage green), first Saturday, January to 
April; locally grown foods, prepared foods, 
crafts, entertainment. 

Pete's Greens, Craftsbury, year-round 
community-supported agriculture pro- 
grams; options for bread and cheese, beans, 
cider and other foods in season; (802) 586- 
2882, www.petesgreens.com. 

The Northeast Organie Farming Asso- 
ciation of Vermont, information on winter 
markets and community-supported agricul¬ 
ture: www.nofavt.org, (802) 434-4122. 



beauty where it's easy to establish a 
family tradition. Explore our State 
parks or private campgrounds. Each 
offer peacefulness whether you are 
hiking, biking or just enjoying the 
unhurried lifestyle of camping life. 
Discover our history and enjoy our 
great lakes. Try hunting or fishing. 
It's all here in Yermont! 


YERMONT 


DEPARTMENT OF FORESTS, PARKS & RECREATION 
1-800-VERMONT / www.campvermont.com 


Vermont Campground Association 
info@campvermont.com 



Experience Mapie 

The Flavor of Yermont 


Yisit us at: 


vermontmaple.org 

ww\v.vtmaplefestiv^prg 

it * 
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Snowshoeing Woodford’s 
Bald Mountain 


By Richard Andrews 
Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 



Viezvs open up when you reach the ridge on Bald Mountain. 


W inter isnT often like this. 
But when it is, it's sweet: Bril- 
liant sun, moderate tempera- 
tures, firm corn snów — just the kind 
of March day for a snowshoe hike, I 
decided, and headed for Bennington 
County's Woodford Hollow to climb 
Bald Mountain. Bald Mountain's sum- 
mit reaches only 2,857 feet, but it 
offers some nice views. The hilce is a 
little over four miles round-trip, with 
an ascent of 1,580 feet. And the start of 
the trail is only five miles from down- 
town Bennington. 

From the parking spot the route leads 
up a woods road, following blue blazes 
on trees that mark the trail as part of 
the system of side trails that connect 
with the Long Trail (which in Southern 
Vermont is also the Appalachian Trail). 
After passing a hunting camp on the 
left, at 0.4 miles, you reach the brown 
trail-register box nailed to a tree on 
the right. Signing the register helps the 
U.S. Forest Service know how much 
traffic the trail gets and gives you a 
chance to see who else has been hik- 
ing lately. But don't expect it to result 
in a rescue in the unlikely event that 
you run into trouble,- trail registers are 
seldom checked. 

Not far beyond the register, the trail 
leaves the woods road. Keep a sharp eye 
out for blazes if no one has been here 
sińce the last snowfall, especially the 
double blazes (one above the other) that 
signify a junction or other point call- 
ing for attention. In the snow-covered 
open woods on the lower slopes of Bald 
Mountain, it's easy to go astray. 

Deer tracks often mark the snów 
as the trail climbs through handsome 
hardwoods: white ash, large cherry and 


healthy beech, a rarity in Southern Ver- 
mont. If you look closely, you'11 see 
the smooth gray bark of large beeches 
scarred with claw marks madę by bears 
seeking beechnuts in the fali to build 
fat for hibernation. 

Eventually the grade steepens and 


the trail enters close-growing conifers. 
In snowy winters, hikers have to duck 
below snow-laden branches. The trail 
winds upward, the grade eases and a 
junction is at hand. Marked by a sign, a 
short side trail heads to the right to Bear 
(Continued on page 77) 
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YERMONT 


WINTER: It’s all over the place here in Vermont. Winterfest. Winter-rama. Winter 

WONDERLAND. MORĘ SNÓW THAN THE ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN. MORĘ SNÓW THAN SNÓW 



WHITE IN A BLIZZARD. MORĘ SNÓW THAN SNÓW WHITE MAKING OUT WITH THE ABOMINABLE 
SNOWMAN IN A BLIZZARD. DlD WE MENTION TH AT WE’VE GOT SNÓW? COME SEE FOR YOURSELF. 

SKI YERMONT. IT’S WINTER IN ITS ORIGINAL STATE. 













VAG ATI O N WHERE YOU LIVE 
LlVE WHERE YOU VACATION 
What a beautiful world. And with th< 
new skivermont.com, things just go 
a little morę beautiful. Come visit uj 
>nline where you can: 

Jse the Ski Vermont Destination 
iuide to compare resorts by region. 

Ty the brand new Clipboard, our 
trip-planning tool. You can puli 
info on lift & lodging packages, 
rentals, events and morę, then save 
't or share it. 




Jet ready with our Trip Checklist, 
lest you forget your favorite pair 
of mittens. 

Be serenaded by our Vermont 
Jukebox, a rotating play list of 
pure Yermont musie. 


Order your free copy of 
Ski Vermont magazine. 

Sign up for our weekly newsletter. 

And last, but certainly not least, buy 
the latest and greatest Ski Vermont 
poster. Here s a preview now: 


ł/inter in its original State. 


+ www.skivermont.com 

+ i.8oo.VERMONT 


Not bad for a little ol’ Website. 
So head to skivermont.com and 
we’11 see you real soon. 












Terrain: 

Vermont does it big. Steeps, bumps, 
cruisers, parks, pipes and glades. 

And when it comes to big mountain 
yertical, Vermont has morę resorts 
with 2,000 feet or morę of vertical 
than the rest of the East combined. If 
cross country is your passion, you can 
kick, glide and skate over morę than 
1,500 kilometers of maintained trails 
at Vermont’s Nordic ski centers. It 
takes morę than just big mountains to 
become a world-class ski destination. 

It takes reliable snów cover. Vermont’s 
Alpine resorts receive an average 
of morę than 220 inches of natural 
snów fali annually with some resorts 
receiving well in excess of 250 inches. 
Vermont resorts offer extensive 
snowmaking which means you can 
plan a winter vacation well in advance 
and be assured of great conditions. 

SKI VERMONT 

It's Winter in its Original State 



IfoppTomilij fpdcje 

A Mountai n Resort in the Europę an Tradition 

BY THE FAMILY THAT 1NSP1RED “THE SOUND OF MUSIC" 

800.826.7000 • www.trappfamily.com 


you 


miies 


Di scover 

miles & miles 
trails to tatce 
a million 
away. 


lOOkm of groomed & 
baclc-country trails 
• Ecjuipment rentalsj instruction 
& retail shop 

• Siei to the Ślayton Pasture Cabin 
fora heartu fireside lunch 




Grafton Ponds Nordic Ski & Mtn. Bike Center 



Activities abound for the entire family: 30k of 
groomed trails, including 5k with snowmaking 
(one of two centers in Vt. to offer it), pond 
ice skadng, 15k of snowshoeing trails and a 
600-foot tubing run. 

Our ski center offers equipment rentals, special 
clinics, lessons and all the gear needed for outdoor play. 



783 Townshend Road Grafton, VT 05146 
802-843-2400 www.graftonponds.com 

We are part of The Old Tavem at Grafton. an historie inn that provides visitors 
with timeless elegance and the finest comforts & amenities. www.old-tavem.com 



Mióunmin top 

IhM & RESORT 


Just a short drive from Killington 


800.445.2100 ** www.mountaintopinn.com 


Nordic Ski & 
Snowshoe Center 


hutkUkiij Sutnul %ud$, ŹMy Susth, &/(hj bfjttntm 


Join The Catamount Trail Association! 


Half-price skiing 

at 23 VT Nordic areas 
& 4 Alpine areas: 
Bolton, Jay Peak 
Mad River Glen 
& Sugarbush. 

A $300+ Value! 



Free guided tours 

for all levels 
Discounts on 

Guidebooks, 
Maps and 
Gear. 

And much morę! 


www.catamounttrail.org 
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Bringing together everything your family 
loves most...especially each other. 


It's our 50 th Birthday, and 
Smugglers' Notch, Vermont® 
is bringing together everything 
families love most about a Winter 
vacation. Mountainside lodging, 
award-winning children's programs, 
lift tickets to 3 big mountains, beginner 
adult ski or snowboard lessons, indoor pool | 
and hot tubs, two teen centers, plus indoor , 
playtime at The FunZone. And, you can 
arrange it all with just one phone cali to 
ourVacation Planning experts! ! 
Come see what 50 years of experience 
Guaranteeing Family Furi can do 
for your Winter Vacation! 
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ascutneyicom 




If only 
you could 
ski 
ski 
ski 
ski 
ski 
ski 
ski 
free. 


: Woodstock, you wou 


SKI FREE, CARE FREE in 
cross country, Sun. - Thurs. 


rmont. Ski free, downhill 
^ ^ ^ cross country, Sun. - Thurs. Initudes: lift tickets | equipment 
renta,s I children 14 and under stay free in room (maximum 
per room 4 peop,e per room > I use of all facilities at our 41,000 sq. ft. 
per niaht Hea,th & Fitness Center | Visit website for details. 


per room 
per night 


Subject to availability. Not available holidays. Restrictions apply. 


Woodstock 

Inn Sc Resort 

866.448.7900 I woodstockinn.com 


SPRING | SUMMER | FALL | 


| FOR ALL THE RIGHT SEASONS 





















MOUNTAIN UVIN 
WHERE THE MOUNTAIN STUL MATTER 


jaypeakrealestate. 


for morę im 


JAYŚlPEAK 

WfiĘk REAL ESTATE 



















TREKS 

(Continued from page 71 ) 

Wallów, a seasonal spring with untested 
I water, probably hidden by snów. Stories 
accounting for the name vary. Beyond 
the spring is a generally wet area where 
I've never seen evidence of bears. But I 
I suspect they've been there in the past, 
probably digging up the wet earth for 
tubers, grubs or other food. 

Above Bear Wallów the Bald Moun- 
I tain Trail makes long switchbacks, 
with three hairpin turns. Occasional 
openings in the trees provide views 
eastward to Heli Hollow, a precipitous 
ravine whose brook supplies water for 
Bennington. Along the ridge beyond 
Heli Hollow, the Long Trail climbs 10 
miles northward from Route 9 to the 
summit of Glastenbury Mountain, 
which is one of the most remote peaks 
on the trail. 

When the trees open up again, youTl 
be on the Southern shoulder of Bald 
Mountain, with the best views of the 
hilce. Actually, Bald Mountain is no 
longer as bald as it was right after the 

I intense fire in the 1920s that burned 
off the trees and much of the soil. After 
80 years, the trees are coming back, 
but the forest is recovering slowly, and 
there are still broad openings that make 
this climb especially enjoyable. On a 
elear day, Greylock, the highest moun¬ 
tain in Massachusetts, shows on the 
Southern horizon, and it's also possible 
to see the 11 wind generators on Mount 
Waldo in Searsburg to the southeast. 
The Taconic Mountains form the hori¬ 
zon to the west. 

At a signposted junction, the Bald 
Mountain Trail continues westward, 
descending four miles to Bennington. 
To reach the summit of Bald Mountain, 
turn right (north) on the West Ridge 
Trail and climb gently another tenth of 
a mile or so. The fiat summit is marked 
by a stone cairn, which may be buried 
- in snów. A short distance northeast is 
an open area that offers limited views 
northward to Glastenbury Mountain. 
The winter view is better than in sum- 
mer because the snowpack — even a 
two-foot snowpack — makes it easier 
to see over Iow conifers that otherwise 
get in the way. 

From the summit of Bald Mountain 
the West Ridge Trail continues north 
eight miles to Glastenbury Mountain 
on one of the most splendidly remote 
and beautiful ridgetop trails in Vermont. 
Unless you're a marathon snowshoer 


or are eąuipped for winter camping, 
however, it's best to save that trek for 
another day. The West Ridge Trail is 
little traveled, and some stretches can 
be tricky to find, even in summer. 

If you snowshoe the Bald Mountain 
Trail, you can ponder Vermont's bald- 
ness: There are seven other Bald Moun¬ 
tains in the State, plus seven Bald Hills, 
one Bald Knob and one Bald Peak. <@> 


Freelance writer Richard Andrews lives 
in Springfield. S. Michael Bisceglie lives 
in Readsboro. 


How to Co 

To reach the trailhead, go to Wood- 
ford Hollow, four miles east of Ben¬ 
nington on Route 9. Harbor Road 
joins Route 9 from the north just 
east of the Woodford Town Hall. 
Take Harbor Road 0.8 mile north to 
the large concrete water tank on the 
left, turn left and park on the left side 
of the driveway, taking care not to 
błock the driveway. A parking spot 
usually is plowed. If it is not plowed, 
park on the edge of Woodford Hol¬ 
low Road, which is usually wide 
enough to permit daytime parking. 
If the parking spot is not cleared and 
heavy snów is forecast or fal ling, it is 
best to park at the Woodford Hollow 
Town Office and walk to the trailhead 
to avoid inconveniencing highway 
crews clearing the road. 

The Bald Mountain Trail is 
described in the Day Hiker's Guide 
to Vermont, published by the Green 
Mountain Club (www.greenmoun 
tainclub.org). The West Ridge Trail, 
the Long Trail and other trails in the 
area are described in the Long Trail 
Guide , also published by the Green 
Mountain Club. 

The Bald Mountain Trail and the 
West Ridge Trail are maintained by 
the Bennington Section of the Green 
Mountain Club, which welcomes 
new helpers and members. The sec¬ 
tion also maintains part of the Long 
Trail. To learn morę about its activi- 
ties, which include trail work, hikes, 
cross-country skiing, canoeing, cav- 
ing, kayaking and camping: www. 
bennington.com/outingclub or cali 
(802) 442-3469. 


\ooKnow What They Say 

Life Begins 
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www. BeckwithRentals.coi 

Located under the Blacksmith 

Stowe, Yermont 




RENTALS 

vacation properties 


Beautiful Stowe 
Homes available 
for Rent 
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Solmate ^Socks 


Mismatched with care in Vermont 

In wool or cotton for kids A adults 

ljV \ To receive a catalog please cali 

P toll free 866-762-5523 


The best wooden toys 
are madę in Vermont 

visit our factoiij storę, tours auailable 

igBBm Mapie Landmark, Inc. 

1297 Exchange St„ Middlebury, VT 05753 • 800-421-4223 • 802-388-0627 

r W!f 1: www.maplelandmark.com 


Solmate Socks 

PO Box 240 

So. Strafford, VT 05070 


see our entire collection: 
www.socklady.com 


S H E L BURNĘ 


Wreaths 

from 

VERMONT’S 

OLDEST 

NURSERY 

$ 29.95 


Award-winning 

Farmhouse 
Cheddar Cheese 

Aged 6 months-2 years; Smoked 

WONDERFULLY FLAYORED; 
PERFECTLY AGED. 

Cali , ińsit online , or stop by our 
Welcome Cetiter & Farm Storę. 

www. shettmmefarms. org 

1611 Harbor Road 

Shelbume , VT • (802) 985-8686 


plus shipping & handling 

802 - 425-2811 


Simple is Sophisticated 

Handcrafted 
Early American Lighting 


Tinely (rafted 
ing and (ommitmcnt 
in Oold and Platinum 


Authentic Designs 


The Mili Road, West Rupert, Vermont 0577 6 
(802) 394-7713 

www.authenticdesigns.com 

Catalogues $4.00 each 
Visit our workshop and showroom 
Monday-Friday, 9:00-4:30 


craft artists, craft galleries and craft organizations, 

includina links to individual websites. 

wood workers, blacksmiths. 

Also fmd information about 
Open Studio Weekend 2007. 

Vermont Crafts Council, P.0. Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05602, vt1crafts@aol.com 


Yermont 

Artisan 

Designs 


106 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301 
( 802 ) 257-7044 
toll free 877-929-7044 

www.vtartisans.com 
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Officially authorized by 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Vermont Snowflakes 

68 Vt. Route 15 
Jericho, Yermont 05465 


$15.00 plus $2.95 S&H (Gift Boxed) 

Vermont residents please add 6% sales tax 

Mail Check/M.O. or MC/VISA Phone Orders 

Cali: (800) 705-1768 

ww\v. vermontsnowflakes.com 


Quality Vermont Evergreen Wreaths 

The original 22" Balsam Wreath decorated with a 
large red velvet bow, pine cones & berries $29. 95 
Unique Dried Flower Wreaths, Centerpieces, 
Swags & Garlands (indoor use) available. 
NEW: Our "Naturę...by Design" Gift Pkgs. 
Choose from different combinations of Vermont 
Mapie Syrup, Vermont Mustards, Green Mountain 
Coffees, and our new linę of Food Products. 

Cali for prices & free brochure. 

1-888-552-3747 JSŁ 

VISA, MasterCard & Discover Accepted 


Ouantity Discounts tor 10 Wreaths or morę 


__ 


Yermont Liying Designs 

Your source for handmade 
furniture, craftwork & fine art 
from the Green Mountains 


Lyndon Furniture’s Vermont Country 
60” Buffet and Hutch - Natural Cherry 


/PJ ur new film, “Mountain Peaks & 

( S Valley Tales” takes a tour ofVermont, 
from the Massachusetts border to Canada , 
on one of VermonVs most beautiful 
roads-Route 100. We'll stop along the way to 
visit smali toums, ski areas, museums, 
conered bridges, a tea party, boat ńde, haruest 
festwaly autumn foliage, and much morę. 

DVD or VHS: $19.95 + $6.00 S/H 
AT residents add <>" tax) YISA/MC/check 1 - 800 - 996-6927 ^ )clyV\C‘V^^ 

Odyssey Produetions of Verniont PrrSurtinmj 

PO. Box 929, Williston. NT 05495 • www.odysseyTermont.com 5-4 v i r \To ń i 


To order: 1-800-288-4677 
or www.iuniverse.com 

Also available at your favorite Vermont bookstore. 

Price: $23.95, 435 pages 
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“ Stiowflake ” Bentley ® 
Pewter Ornament 

Designed from an original 
Wilson A. Bentley 

Microphotograph from the Archives of 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Handcrafted in fine pewter by Yermonts 
own Danforth Pewterers 


The West Window 


tells a heart 


warming story of 
survival, change and 
friendship. The lives 
of a sixty-year-old 
farmer, Harold, and 
a nineteen-year-old 
orphan, Shirley, 
come together in 
a struggle to find 
compatibility on 
a Vermont hill 
farm in 1948. 


The Official 2006 


NEW BOOK FROM YERMONT AUTHOR! 





















































Green Mountnin Gifh 



Vermont: A Special Beauty 

from Vermont Life 

In a World of rapid change and growth, the Vermont countryside 
is a priceless treasure that reflects New England traditions and a 
busding contemporary life. These characteristics are captured with 
four seasons of photos from Vermont Life. Take Vermont home 
with you or send it to those who wish they were here! 

8 l A x 10*4, 80 pp., softcover, 65 color photos. 

BYSB0610 $16.95 






Notę Cards! 
Wildlife of Yermont 


The newest notę cube in our collection features four charming photos of 
Vermont cows: a Guernsey, a Holstein, an Ayrshire and a Jersey. A Vermont 
Life exclusive with photos from Lynn M. Stone. ?>Vi inches square with 

700-tear-off sheets for notes and lists. 

NCWS0612 $8.95 


Highland Mapie Sampler 

The best mapie syrup in the world times three — what could be sweeter? 
Three 8 oz. bottles of syrup in the three traditional grades: Fancy, 
Medium Amber and Dark Amber. Experience the rangę of flavors! 
Comes in an attractive gift box. 

FMSS0721 $21.95 


For this tribute to the natural world, we have chosen seasonal 
photos of four native Vermont animals. Each set of cards includes 
a red fox, a loon and her chick, a white-tail fawn and a moose. 

7 l A x 4 3 A. 12 cards with envelopes (3 each of 4 images). 

NWLD0611 $9.95 ^ 

Notę Cube®! 

Cows of Yermont 


ORDER TOLL FREE: (800) 455-3399 • 8AM-4:30PMET 
ON-LINĘ: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com • 24 Hours a day! 
BY MAIL: Yermont Life, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
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In t e r e s t 


Peeling Back the Winooskis Layers 


By Tom Slayton 


In the Land of the 
Wild Onion by Charles 
Fish, University Press 
of New England, 2006, 

253 pages, hardcover, 

$25.95. 

Although it is a river 
of modest size, some 90 
miles in length, the Win- 
ooslci River encompasses 
the largest watershed 
of any river that flows 
into Lalce Champlain. It 
drains most of central 
Vermont, rising in Cabot, 
with tributaries flowing in from towns 
as disparate as Worcester, Barre, North- 
field, Warren and Stowe. 

It is a Vermont river from beginning 
to end, flowing directly out of the geog- 
raphy, history and folkways of this State. 
Retired English professor Charles Fish 
decided he wanted to get to know the 
Winooski better by paddling a canoe 
from its headwaters to Lakę Champ¬ 
lain. Fish lives in Dummerston, but 
had played alongside the river as a child 
growing up in Essex Junction and he 
realized as an adult how little he actu- 
ally knew and how much morę there 
' was to learn. 

"Imagine wandering through a castle 
of vast dimensions," he writes, 'Wery 
j room leading to untold others — and 
that castle not only an artifact of the 
present but with a history as well." 

It would take a lifetime, Fish tells us, 
to really know that castle — that river. 
He talces a good run at the subject in 
250-plus pages, writing convincingly 
of the river's natural history, its human 
history, its geology and the variety of 
people and activities along its shores. 

Fish explored the Winooski from 
Cabot to Lakę Champlain paddling 
a 12-foot canoe he nicknamed "The 
Tub." He bobbed his way down the river, 
camped out amid swarms of mosqui- 


toes and then, to retrieve 
his car, wallced back the 
length of the Winooski 
once he had paddled it. 

His exploration of the 
river and his descriptions 
of its character, beauty 
and environment are di- 
rect and evocative. But it 
is in telling the human 
history of the river that 
FislTs book comes alive. 

In its pages we meet 
sawmill owner Hap 
Hayward, horticulturist 
Amanda Legare, teacher Hilton Abbott, 
tracker Susan Morse, geologist Charles 
Ratte, naturalist and water analyst Lori 
Barg, dam operator Dale Bacon and many 
others. The stories they tell and the con- 
versations they have with Fish add to 
his understanding — and ours — of the 
river's human history. 

Not that all that human history has 
been good. For years, the river served as 
the sewer and garbage dump of the towns 
through which it flowed. The Winooski 
was so polluted that it smelled bad — one 
of Fish's interviewees tells of having to 
roli up her car Windows whenever she 
drove from Cabot to Lower Cabot be- 
cause the river was so putrid. And raw 
sewage was apparently not the worst 
pollutant dumped into the river. That, 
Fish's subjects agree, was whey from 
cheesemaking plants. (Whey not only 
smelled bad, but promoted the growth 
of algae that filled the river with slime.) 
Fortunately those days are past, the 
straight-piping has been largely stopped 
and most of the people Fish talks to as 
he paddles along see the river getting 
cleaner, year by year. 

But this is morę than a moralistic 
tale about pollution and redemption. As 
Fish puts it, the human tales he collects 
as he paddles gradually build into "one 
master plot, the story of the intricate 


web of the natural world and human 
intervention." 

In the Land of the Wild Onion takes 
as many twists and turns as the Win¬ 
ooski River itself. Fish tells us the 
history of the Winooski, with mini- 
essays on the Flood of 1927, the Win¬ 
ooski mills, the Allen brothers and 
the Green Mountain Boys, smuggling, 
the War of 1812 and the Black Snake 
affair, and much morę. Likewise, he 
explores contemporary activities along 
the river in similar detail, ranging from 
the management of white-tailed deer in 
the valley to the conservation activities 
of the Intervale Foundation near Burl¬ 
ington. Although Fish's desire to tell all 
about the Winooski occasionally does 
him in (we could have used a bit less 
on piąte tectonics and glacial erosion), 
for the most part he is an entertaining 
raconteur with a great story to tell and 
deep enthusiasm for relating it. 

Ultimately, that's what makes his 
book so enjoyable. He has gathered morę 
information about the Winooski River 
than may ever be published in one place 
again, and related it in graceful and 
captivating prose. Fish is determined 
to get to the essence of his story, from 
the grand views of the valley along the 
way, right down to his discovery near 
Montpelier of the wild onion for which 
the river is named. (Winooski means 
"land of the wild onion" in Abenaki.) 

"Once I start digging with my fingers, 
my nose confirms the find; there is no 
mistaking them," he writes as he dis- 
covers a sizable patch of wild onions. 
"They root deep, but I excavate three, 
put two in my hip pocket, and eat one 
on the spot. It's an onion all right, sharp 
and tasty." 

Such determination and such lively 
writing make Fish a good guide to the 
river he so obviously loves. 


Tom Slayton is the editor o/Vcrmont Life. 
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WINTER HIGHLIGHTS 


Calendar of 

Wintd 


December 


Counterpoint Chorus 

Dec. 1-3; 14-17: Christmas with Counterpoint Concerts. Sing out! 
Celebrate the season with carols from England, the Caribbean, Wales, Germany 
and Africa at concerts by Vermont's nationally acclaimed vocal ensemble.The 
12-person group, led by Robert DeCormier, is accompanied by brass players from 
the Vermont Symphony Orchestra for some concerts. Ali performances 7:30 p.m. 
unless otherwise noted. 259-2327, www.counterpointchorus.com. 

• Dec. 1: Unitarian Church, Burlington. 

• Dec. 2: North Congregational Church, St. Johnsbury. 

• Dec. 3: St. Luke's Episcopal Church, St. Albans. 3 p.m. 

Christmas with Counterpoint and the VSO Brass: 

• Dec. 14: Manchester Congregational Church. 

• Dec. 15: Brandon Congregational Church. 

• Dec. 16: GraftonWhite Church. 

• Dec. 17: Warren Church. 4 p.m. 

Dec. 1-21: Vermont Folkliffe Center Gingerbread 
House Competition, Middiebury. 

Try your hand at baking a festive, fanciful ginger¬ 
bread house. Local chefs judge the entries, and 
prizes are awarded in amateur, professional 
and children's categories. Register by 
November 20. 388-4964, 
www.vermontfolklifecenter.org. 


Dec. 8-10: Woodstock Wassail Weekend. 

Start the holiday season by visiting the pictur- 
esque town of Woodstock as it hosts special events throughout town including a 
horse paradę, holiday house tour, musie, tree lighting, a visit from Santa, Christ¬ 
mas at the Billings Farm, a wassail feast and children's events. 

(888) 496-6378, www.woodstockvt.com. 

Dec. 30; Jan. 28; Feb. 10: Okemo Series Freeride Event: SoBe 
Superpipe Competition. Compete where Olympic 
gold medalist HannahTeter got her 
start. Don't know a superpipe from a 
pipeline? It's OK; it's fun to watch the 
amazing airborne moves! Open to 
skiers and snowboarders of all ages. 

10:30 a.m., registration 8-9 a.m. 

Prizes include skis, snowboards and 
clothing. 228-1600. www.okemo.com. 


First Friday Art Walk. Explore Burlington art 
galleries on guided tour. 5-8 p.m. Starts at Fire- 
house Center for the Visual Arts, Church Street, 
Burlington. 863-1648. 

1 - 2 : 

The Nutcracker. Vermont Ballet Theater. Dib- 
den Center for the Arts, Johnson State College. 
635-1476. 

2 : 

Beyond the Unicom Christmas Craft Fair. 85 

crafters. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Riverside Middle School, 
Springfield. 885-3579. Aiter Dark Musie Series 
Presents Christine Lavin. 7 p.m. The United 
Methodist Church, Middiebury. 388-0216. 

4-6: 

The Art of Holiday Baking. Holiday baking 
workshop. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Deerhill Inn, West 
Dover. 464-3100. 

6 : 

The Great Camps of the Adirondacks. An illus- 
trated lecture by David Schiitz on Adirondack 
camps. 7 p.m. Fletcher Free Library, Burling¬ 
ton. 863-3403. On Dictionaries: Words and 
What They Say about Themselves. Amherst 
College Professor lian Stavans ofFers his unique 
perspective on words. 7 p.m. Ilsley Library, 
Middiebury. 388-4095. The Battle for Peace. 
Retired General Anthony C. Zinni on the 
post-Cold War world. 7 p.m. Unitarian Church, 
Montpelier. 223-3338. A Suitę Light Exists in 
Spring. Musical performance by the Bartholdy 
Ensemble with poetry readings & commentary 
by Francette Cerulli. 7 p.m. Goodrich Memoriał 
Library, Newport. 334-7902. Our Bodies, Our- 
selves: How Far Have We Come? Co-authors 
Judy Norsigian & Jane Pincus discuss Our Bod¬ 
ies, Ourseloes . 7 p.m. St. Johnsbury Athenaeum. 
748-8291. Iran and the War in Iraq. Mansour 
Farhang, former Iranian Ambassador to the UN, 
discusses recent developments in the Middle 
East. 7 p.m. Brooks Memoriał Library, Brattle- 
boro. 254-5290. 

8: 

Montpelier Art Walk. 17 venues throughout 
Montpelier. 4-8 p.m. 223-7680. 

8-9: 

The Nutcracker. Vermont Ballet Theater. Memo¬ 
riał Auditorium, Burlington. 863-5966. 

9: 

Coolidge Christmas Open House. Yisit Pres. 
Coolidges birthplace, winter exhibits at the 
Aldrich House, Plymouth Cheese Factory 
& 1924 Summer White House office. 
Old-time musie, craft demos, wagon/sleigh 
rides, lunch at the Wilder House Restaurant, 
special cancellation at the Plymouth post office, 
childrens holiday activities. 10:00 a.m.-4:00 
p.m. Pres. Calvin Coolidge State Historie Site, 
Plymouth Notch. 672-3773. Touch of Yermont 










(ven ts 

By Lise Markus 


Holiday Gift Market. 50 Vermont artisans and 
food vendors. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Montpelier City 
Hall. 310-1725. Holiday Craft Fair & Farm- 
I ers’ Market. Morę than 100 hand-craft vendors 
I & farmers; everything from quilts to salsa. 10 
I a.m.-4 p.m. Rice High School, South Burling¬ 
ton. 253-2513. 

14: 

Canaan Historical Society Wassail Party. 4 

p.m. Alice Warci Library. (603) 237-8939. 

20-Mar. 15: 

Ice Skating at the Cortina Inn, Killington. 

» Fri.-Sun., 1-9 p.m. 773-3333. 

31: 

First Night Montpelier. Celebrate the New Year 
i with family events. 223-9604. 

January 

3: 

A Suitę Light Exists in Spring. Musical perfor¬ 
mance by the Bartholdy Ensemble with poetry 
readings & commentary by Francette Cerulli. 

7 p.m. Brooks Memoriał Library, Brattleboro. 
254-5290. Looking Back at Vermont: Farm 
Security Administration Photos. An illustrated 
lecture by historian Nancy Price Graff. 7 p.m. 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 863-3403. 27 
Rue de Fleuris. Dartmouth professor Barbara 
Will discusses Gertrudę Stein. 7 p.m. Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 223-3338. Wit- 
nesses at the Gate. Marjorie Ryerson shares sto- 
ries she collected for her book about those who 
accompany the dying on their finał journey. 7 
p.m. St. Johnsbury Athenaeum. 748-8291. 

6-7: 

Boar s Head & Yule Log Festival. Musical pag- 
eant in fuli costume. Sat., 7:30 p.m.; Sun., 3:30 
p.m. Meeting House at First Congregational 
Church, Manchester Village. 362-2709. 

11 : 

I Have Doctored Myself as Weil as I Could. 

Historians discuss 19th century medicine prac- 
ticed by women on the frontier. 7 p.m. New 
Haven Community Library. 545-2050. 

13: 

Family Contra Dance. 7 p.m. Waterville Town 
Hall. 849-6968. Sonya Kitchell in Concert. 

Folk-jazz guitarist. 7:30 p.m. Woodstock Town 
Hall Theater. 457-3981. 


Notę: All dates are incluswe. Because the 
listings were compiled last autumn , there may be 
changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
eon firm. For an updated events calendar, visit 
www. VermontLife.com. 

Please submit your calendar listings for the 
months of M arch, A{ml cmd May, 2007 to 
editors@vtlife.com by December 1 , 2006. 

The area codę for all phone numbers is 802. 


WINTER 

Lakę Morey Winter 

Weekends, Fairlee. Would you like to learn 
how to nordic skate or use an ax, build a fire 
or find out about winter camping?You can 
learn at Winter Skills Day, Jan. 6 from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. at the Hulbert Outdoor Center. It's just 
one of the events in the center's Celebrate! 

Don't Hibernate! series. Others: 

• Winterfest, Jan. 7, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Nordic 
skating, x-c skiing, snowshoeing, sledding, 
ice-cutting, igloo building, dog sledding and 
skijoring. 

• Vt. Ice Marathon. Jan. 13, 10 a.m.-noon. Skate on the longest groomed ice 
skating trail in the U.S. 

• Skate-athon, Jan. 14, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Find out how far you can skate in a day. 

Nordic skate and boot rentals available. 
649-3939, www.nordicskating.org. 

Feb i No. Vermont Snowshoe 
Race, Smugglers' Notch Resort. 

A snowshoe event for all ages and 
abilities. Choose from a 0.6-mile snack 
track for children and those who want 
a leisurely pace; the 2.4-mile circular 
course for jogging or a 4.85-mile loop 
for morę challenge. Start, 10:30 a.m. 
644-1173, www.smuggs.com. 

o 

I Igloo Build, Montshire 

Museum, Norwich. Learn how to 
/ build an igloo with an expert! Bert 
1 Yankielun, an engineer from the U.S. 

* Army Cold Regions Research and En- 
gineering Lab who has studied polar 

conditions in Antarctica, will show you how to cut ice blocks and build an igloo. 
Enjoy other hands-on activities about the naturę of snów and 
ice. 10:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 649-2200, www.montshire.org. 

Manchester Musie Festiwal Concerts. 

Take the whole family to listen to these beautiful classical 
musie concerts.The Holiday Concert at the First Congregational 
Church in Manchester on Dec. 30 features Vivaldi's Four Sea- 
sons .The concert on Feb. 18 at the Riley Center for the Arts at 
Burr and Burton Academy features chamber musie by Haydn 
and Beethoven. Family concert at 4 p.m.; fuli program at 7:30 
p.m. 362-1956, www.manchestermusicfestival.org. 


Stormboarding 

Kitestorm, Sand Bar State Park, 
Milton. Try out the newest sport on 
skis: snowkiting. Harness yourself to 
a kitę and let the wind do the worki 
Free kitę demos, intro and first-ride 
clinics, speed contests and lots of 
prizes. 9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 951-2586, 
www.stormboarding.com. 


Feb, 26-March 3: Jay Peak 

Resort Mardi Gras. Let the good times roli! Celebrate with New Orleans style 
food, musie and fun. Live Cajun musie, fireworks, zydeco dance lessons, mask 
making and delicious New Orleans dishes highlight this week of festivities. 988- 
2611, www.jaypeakresort.com. 




Ariel Rudiakov 
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UNIVERSITY<^MALL 




J r • 


Come see 
what's new at 
Vermont's 


enclosed 


destination! 


155 Dorset Street, South Burlington, VT 
802-863-1066 • www.umallvt.com 
Monday-Saturday 9:30-9:30 
Sunday 11-6 


UNIVERSITY<&MALL 


Map 2 


VISIT OUR NEW WORKSHOP STORĘ 

Visit us this fali at our new workshop storę and watch our skilled craftsmen spin and 
cast pewter into beautiful and useful pieces. Learn about our rich history in the pewter trade 
and discover what makes Danforth pewter stand out above the rest. 

d a n f o r t h 

fine pewter handcrafted in vermont 
52 Seymour Street, Middlebury, VT • (802) 388-0098 • www.danforthpewter.com 


Map 9 
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Rutland 
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Bennington 


MAP LOCATION 
OF ADVERTISERS 

1 Johnson/Jełfersonville 

2 Burlington 

3 Essex 

4 Waterbury/Stowe 

5 Cabot 

6 St. Johnsbury 

7 Shelburne/Charlotte 

8 Vergennes/Ferrisburgh 

9 Middlebury/Bristol 

10 Barre/Montpelier 

11 Norwich/White River 

12 Rutland/Killington/Proctor 

13 Woodstock/Ouechee 

14 Ascutney/Windsor 

15 Ludlow/Weston/Andover 

16 North Springfield 

17 Bellows Fails 

18 Manchester 

19 Putney 

20 Marlboro/Wilmington 

21 Bennington 

22 Lakę Champiain Islands 

23 Brattleboro 


River Jct. 
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Yiddish Stories. 3-5 p.m. Beth El Synagogue, 
St. Johnsbury. 748-5683. 

26: 

Vermont & the Civil War. Howard Coffin dis- 
cusses the wars impact on Vt. 7 p.m. Starksboro 
Meeting House. 453-2876. 

27: 

Banknorth Craftsbury Marathon. Point-to- 
! point 25- & 50-kilometer cross-country ski race 
& tour. Craftsbury Outdoor Center, Craftsbury 
Common. 586-7767. Vermont 50 + EXPO. 

Day of fun &C learning for adults age 50 & up. 
Exhibitors, seminars, auction, fashion show & 
morę. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Sheraton Burlington Hotel. 
878-0051. 

February 

7: 

Italian Opera and TJje Mai~riage of Figaro. 

Opera expert Peter Fox Smith discusses The 
Marriage of Figaro and opera in generał. 7 p.m. 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 863-3403. 
Looking Back at Vermont: Farm Security 
Administration Photos. An illustrated lecture 
by historian Nancy Price GrafF. 7 p.m. Ilsley 
Library, Middlebury. 388-4095. Ali About Eve. 
Dartmouth College religion professor Susan Ack- 
erman re-examines our common perception of 
the biblical figurę Eve. 7 p.m. Kellogg-Hubbard 
Library, Montpelier. 223-3338. Is the US Going 
it Alone in Foreign Policy? Haviland Smith, 
retired CIA Station Chief, compares U.S. foreign 
policy today to that of the past. 7 p.m. Goodrich 
Memoriał Library, Newport. 334-7902. Annuit 
Coeptis: How the Romans Invented Them- 
selves. Dr. Edward Bradley, retired Dartmouth 
professor, discusses the Romans. 7 p.m. St. John¬ 
sbury Athenaeum. 748-8291. 

9: 

Groovelily. Trio from NYC combines electric 
violin, piano & drums. 7 p.m. Woodstock Town 
Hall Theater. 457-3981. 

9-10: 

Storytelling Festival. Locations in Woodstock 
& at the Upper Valley Waldorf School, Quechee. 
10 a.m.-7:30 p.m. 457-3981. 

10 : 

After Dark Musie Series Presents The Holmes 
Brothers. 7 p.m. United Methodist Church, 
Middlebury. 388-0216. Jim Weiss: Storyteller. 
Award-winning storyteller tailors a lively pro¬ 
gram for the whole family. 7 p.m. Woodstock 
down Hall Theater. 457-3981. 


Mi. 

Ihe Daisy Turner Story in Persona. Jessie Daisy 
Turner was a poet, orał historian & farmer who 
I lived to be 104. 3—5 p.m. Beth El Synagogue, St. 
I Johnsbury. 748-5683. 


Through the Season 

I Adams Farm, Wilmington. 464-3762. 

I • Dec. 31: Ring in the New Year. 

I • Jan. 3: Fuli Moon Sleigh Ride & Fondue 
I Night. 

I • Feb. 14: Valentine’s Day Romantic Sleigh Ride 
for Two; Fondue Night. 

lAscutney Mountain Resort, Brownsville. (800) 
1243-0011. 

\ • Jan. 14: Jeep Terrain Park Challenge. 


EXPERIENCETHE MOST 


YIBRANTartin 



Map 10 



SCUTNEYi 

L MOUNTAIN RESORT j 


www.ascutney.com! 

8 mwM 



Somcthiną (i ood i.s Goiną On i 


Events Attractions 



OvER 400 filJSINESSES OfFERING: 
SłłOPPING, DINING, SERYICES, 
THEATRE, ENTERTAINMENT, 
OUTDOOR EYENTS 


Map 12 
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WINTER EYENTS 


YERMONT 


Euents/Attractions 


The Yermont Folklife Center 


Hcritage Shop featuring one of a kind 
heirlooms & rraditional art & crafts 
handed down through die generarions 



Hand-hooked Rugs 
Weavings of War Rugs 
Wooden Rakes • Hearrh Brooms 
Apple Head Dolls 
Whirligigs & Carvings 

Shop and Gallery Opcn Tues. - Sat., I Ia.M.~4p.M. 


w w w. ve r ni o n t tol k 1 i łece n t cr.org 


3 Court Street Midcłłcbury, VT 802-388-4964 

Map 9 



FACTORY STORĘ 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 
Closed Mondays March - June 
P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 

Map 1 



STEPHEN HUNECK GALLERY 
and DOG CHAPEL 


Map 6 





*6116 eiuld and fthe ltldgic 

(L'eMVc«ifJ efc le» Soi»tiilege») 

by Maurice Ravel 

A Magical Lyric Fantasy 

January 7 • Weston Playhouse 

January 8-12 • School Outreach 

For ticket info & reservations cali 
OPERA THEATRE OF WESTON 
100 Dale Road, Weston, VT • 802-824-3821 

Map 15 



Map 10 


Touch the past... and experience 
Vermont’s history! 

Smell the scents from a generał storę. 
Send a telegraph. Sit in a WW1I living room, 
see a movie about the Great Flood of ‘27 or 
listen to Vermont voices of the 20th century. 

Next to the State House, Montpelier. 

(802)828-2291 

www.vermonthistory.org 


HISTORIC AL 
- SOCIETY*- 


• Feb. 24: Sobe Terrain Park Ski & Snowboard 
Competition. 

• Feb. 25: Mountain Dcw Vertical Challenge. 

Barre Opera House. 476-8188. 

• Feb. 3: Harlem Gospel Choir. 8 p.m. 

Bennington Museum. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. daily 

except Wed. 447-1571. 

• Thru Feb. 2007: Seasonal Selection: Winslow 
Homer & Thomas Nast. 

• Dec. 2: Festival Time: Family workshop, 1-3 
p.m. 

• Dec. 10: Festival ofTrees Family Day. 

• Dec. 15: Grand Finale Gala. 7-10 p.m. 
Bennington Center for the Arts. Tues.-Sun., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 442-7158. 

• Thru Dec. 17: Smali Works Show. 

• Thru Dec. 17: Impressions of New England. 
Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 a.m.-5 I 
p.m. daily. 457-2355. 

• Nov. 4 & 5; 11 & 12; 18 & 19: Wagon Rides. 

10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Nov. 24-26: Thanksgiving Weekend. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Dec. 8, 9, 10: Wassail Weekend. 10 a.m.- 4 p.m. I 

• Dec. weekends & Dec. 26-Jan. 1: Christmas at I 
the Farm. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Jan. 13-15; Feb. 17-19, 24 & 25: Sleigh 
Rides. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Brattleboro Musie Center. 257-4523. 

• Jan. 20: Trio Cavatina, 8 p.m. Centre Congre- 
gational Church, Brattleboro. 

Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph. 728-9878. 

• Jan. 12: Ragamala Musie & DanceTheater. 

• Jan. 27: Iain MacHarg & the Caramount Pipę 
Band. 

• Feb. 9: Marko the Magician. 

• Feb 24: Le Vent du Nord. 

ECHO Lakę Aquarium & Science Center, Leahy 
Center for Lakę Champlain, Burlington. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m daily. (877) ECHOFUN. 

• Thru May 6: Tree Houses. 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, St. Johns- 
bury. Museum: Tues.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 

1-5 p.m. 748-2372. 

• Nov. 17-June 17: Endangering Species exhibit. 

• Dec. 9: Victorian Holiday Fete. 1-4 p.m. 

• Jan. 28: Annual Meeting. Open to the public. 
2-4 p.m. 

The Firehouse Gallery, Burlington. 865-7165. 

• Thru Dec. 17: Studio Show. 

• Dec. 31: First Night Fun. 1-5:30 p.m. 

Friends of Musie at Guilford. 254-3600. 

• Dec. 2: Community Messiah Sing. 1 p.m. 

Centre Congregational Church, Brattleboro. 

• Dec. 8 & 9: An Immigrants Christmas. 8 p.m. 
Christ Church, Guilford. 

Flynn Center for the Performing Arts, Burling¬ 
ton. 863-5966. 

• Dec. 6: Pilobolus. 

• Dec. 10: A Christmas Carol. 

• Jan. 6: Stephen Petronio Dance Co. 

• Jan. 23: The State Ballet Theatre of Russia 
presents Cinderella. 

• Jan. 26: Buckwheat Zydeco & Marcia Bali. 

• Feb 2: Jane Eyre. 

• Feb 16: Savion Glover. 

• Feb. 20-21: Hairspray. 

Helen Day Art Center, Śtowe. 253-8358. 

• Dec. 5-31: Festival ofTrees & Light. 

• Dec. 5-31: Member Exhibit. 

• Jan. 26-Mar. 31: Fine Toon: The Art of 
Vermont Cartoonists. 

Hildene, Manchester. 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. daily. 9 
Cali for other events. 362-1788. 
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• Dec. 9: Uncle Vovas Tree. 

• Dec. 27—28: Hildene Holiday Evenings. 
i Jay Peak Resort, Jay. (800) 451-4449. 

• Dec. 9-10: New England Telemark Festival. 

• Dec. 16: Championship Snowboard Series. 

• Jan. 26: Vt. Dairy Farmers Appreciation Day. 

• Feb. 3: Skier/Boarder Cross. 

• Feb. 8-9: New England Powder 8 Champion- 
ships. 

) King Arthur Flour Baking Center, Norwich. 

I Mon.-Sat., 8:30 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., 8:30 a.m.-4 
I p.m. (800) 827-6836. Cali for morę classes. 

• Dec. 1 & 2: Holiday Entertaining with Bar¬ 
bara Lauterbach. (800) 652-3334. 

1; The Łazy Pear Gallery, Montpelier. 11 a.m.-6 
I p.m. daily. 223-7680. 

• Thru Dec. 31: Art is For Giving: Works by 
I Various Artists. 

ty Manchester Musie Fest.. 362-1956. 

• Dec. 30: Holiday Concert. Vivaldi, Mozart 
and others. 4 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 

I Montshire Museum, Norwich. 649-2200. 

• Feb. 17: Igloo Build, 10:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 

■ Northern Stage, White River Junction. 296-7000. 

• Dec. 6-31: Cats. 

• Jan. 11-21: Mid Life! The Crisis Musical. 
e • Feb. 1-18: Dancing at Laghnasa. 

Robert Hall Fleming Museum, UVM, Burling¬ 
ton. 656-0750. 

• Ihru Dec. 15: Contemporary Native American 
Glass. 

• Thru Dec. 15: Fleming at 75: From Curators 
Cabinet to Modern Museum. 

Stratton Mountain, 297-4000. 

• Dec. 9: Holiday Tree Lighting Ceremony. 

• Dec. 27; Feb. 10: Cold Wars Raił Jam. 

• Jan. 6 & 7: A Mogul Event. 

• Jan. 20: Tubbs Romp to Stomp Out Breast 
Cancer. 

• Jan. 27 & 28: Southern Vt. Snowboard Series. 
Studio Place Arts, Barre. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Sat., noon-4 p.m. 479-7069. 

• Ihru Dec. 30: Celebrate: Arts &C crafts, jewelry, 
paintings, ceramics, photos. 

• Jan. 16—Feb. 24: Gun Show: socio-political, 
formal & narrative multi-media exhibit. 

Southern Vermont Arts Center, Manchester. 
lues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
362-1405. 

• dhru Dec. 5: Solo Exhibitions. 

Vermont Stage Company, Burlington. 863-5966. 

• Dec. 6-10: Winter Tales. 

• Jan. 24—Feb. 4: Woody Guthries American Song. 

• Jan. 30: The Boycott. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra. (800) 876-9293. 
Cali for times & locations. 

• Dec. 2: Masterworks Series Concert. 

• Dec. 8-10: Holiday Pops Concert: Noel Paul 
Stookey. 

• Dec. 14-17: VSO Brass Quintet/Counterpoint 
Holiday Concerts. 

• Jan. 27: Masterworks Series Concert. 

• Feb 3: Wiltz Night. 

• Feb. 14: Farmers’ Night. 

Vermont Youth Orchestra, Colchester. 655-5030. 
Cali for concert times & locations. 

• Dec. 17: Orchestrapalooza. 

• Jan. 28: The Force of Destiny. 

Windham Art Gallery, Brattleboro. 257-1881. 

! * Dec. 1-9: Siient Auction &c Fundraiser. 

• Dec. 14-31: Senior Art Exhibit. 

• Thru Dec. 31: Smali Works. 

• Jan. 6-28: Miniatures. 

• Feb. 2-25: Beyond Realism. 



Ifyou love to bakę ... 
orjust love to eatl 

KinGj4rjhur:Floijii 


Bakery • Storę • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 
www.kingarthurflour.com 

Storę and Bakery hours: 
Monday-Saturday 8:30 am to 6 pm 
Sunday 8:30 am to 4 pm 

© The King Arthur Flour Company, Inc. - 2005 

Map 11 


A RtrcEiniNG SotiRCE For 
" Ideas , Information & Insfiration " 



ce>- 


Home and Garden fiupply Co 

Your Complełe Garden Center... 

Plus Fun a Unique Gifts for the Home Too ! 

Cut Flowers 8 Arrangements for all Oecasions 
Furniture and Home Decor for Indoor and Outdoor Living. 

802457-2505 • www.riverbendvermont.com 
Rte. 12 N Between Woodstoek and Barnard VT. 


fcXcJQY -3+ 


Map 13 


''ffonie see where the great 
taste of Cahot begins 

Visitors Center 

• Tours • 

Main Street, Cabot 

800.837.4261 


Cabot Annex 

Rt. 100, Waterbury 

802.244.6334 


Quechee Storę 

Rt. 4, Quechee 

802.295.1180 

n 



N ev¥ 

Storę 


Map 4, 5, 13 




EventsAttractions 


* bennington 
potters 



history 

tours 

shopping 


open every day 

benningtonpotters.com 

324 County Street 
Bennington, Vermont 
800-205-8033 

O rte r gocnl until December 31st. 2006 


Map 21 
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Pompanoosuc Mills 
www.pompy.com 



www.vonbargens.com 


MoułtTAitt Tor 

I nn a resort 

www.mountaintopinn.com 


THE MOUNTAIN ROAD RESORT 

www.mountainroadresort.com 



Stephen Huneck Gallery 
www.huneck.com 



Green Mountain 
Coffee Roasters 
www.greenmountaincoffee.com 

Our 60th Anniversary 
Partners: 

Lane press 

wvwv.lanepress.com 

TheVermont 
IW Country Storę 

Punwyore ofthe Practical^Hard^-Find 




C L1110ILU _LLC 


60 th AnnWersary CeIebr atlon 



Congratulations to our 
Passport to Fun contest winners! 

The Winners Are: 



Grand Prize: $5,000 worth of Pompanoosuc 
Mills Furniture (www.pompy.com) 

Susan Bergeron - Bristol, VT 

First Prize: $2,000 diamond and emerald Vermont 
pin from Von Bargens Jewelers 
(www.vonbargens.com). 

Kevin and Andrea Boehmcke - Shelburne, VT 

Second Prize: $900 three-night family-stay 
package at Mountain Top Inn & Resort 
(www.mountaintopinn.com) 

Roger and Lois Hammond - Springheld, VT 


Third Prize: $750 weekend stay in a luxury condo at 
The Mountain Road Resort 
(www.mountainroadresort.com) 
Katherine Teetor - Middlebury, VT 

Fourth Prize: $375 hand'Carved ńshTramed 
mirror by Stephen Huneck (www.huneck.com) 
Elissa Menconi - Milton Village, MA 

Fifth Prize: $200 Keurig Single^Cup Brewer 
by Green Mountain Coffee Roasters 
(www.greenmountaincoffee.com) 

Rebecca Briggs - Stanley, NY 


VcrmontLifc 

I 4 • ; 

60 

passport 


Our lucky winners were selected from morę than 1,000 entries from 45 States and as 
far away as Australia. The top three States were: Vermont (38%), New York (10%) and 
Massachusetts (8%). 

We hope you had a chance to use the Passport to Fun this past summer and that you 
discovered many new and interesting things to do and see in Vermont. 

Do you have a Passport story to share? Go to http://vtlpassportfeedback.blogspot.com 
and tell us about your summer of fun! We’d love the feedback! 


Thanks again 

to all of the businesses 
that opened their doors 
and honored the passport 
this summer (list, right). 
Special thanks to our 
friends who donated prizes, 
left, and to our sponsors, 
bottom left. 


American Museum of 
Fly Fishing 
Art on the Mountain 
Basin Harbor Club 
Bennington Museum 
Billings Farm & Museum 
Bryan Memoriał Gallery 
Cabot Visitors Center 
Cogers Sugarhouse 
Dakin Farm 
Danforth Pewter 
ECHO Lakę Aąuarium 
Fairbanks Museum 
Fletcher Farm School 
Frog Hollow VT Crafts Center 
Gardeners Supply 
Green Mountain Railroad 
Henry Sheldon Museum 
Hildene, the Lincoln Family 
Home 

Horsford Gardens &. Nursery 
Johnson Woolen Mills Factory 
Killington Musie Festival 
King Arthur Flour Baker’s 
Storę 

Lakę Champlain Chocolates 
Lakę Champlain Ferries 


Lakę Champlain Maritime 
Museum 

Mapie Landmark 
Marlboro Musie Festival 
Middlebury College Museum 
of Art 

Montshire Museum of Science 
Moose River Lakę & Lodge 
New England Mapie Museum 
Quechee Gorge Village 
Rock of Ages Quarries 
Royal Lipizzan Stallions 
Rutland Downtown 
Shelburne Farms 
Shelburne Museum 
Stephen Huneck Gallery 
UVM Morgan Horse Farm 
Vermont Artisan Designs & 
Gallery 2 

Vermont Country Storę 
Vermont Folklife Center 
Vermont Historie Sites 
Vermont Historical Society 
Vermont Marble Museum 
Vermont State Parks 
Vermont Teddy Bear Co. 
VINS Naturę Center 
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Spectacular! 


802.867.5555 / www.josiahallen.com / Route 30. Dorset, VT 05251 


fountains 

Real Esłate Incorporated 

1,168 + Acres, Duxbury, VT 

An expansive mountaintop forest, locałed 
between Stowe and Waitsfield along the Roułe 
100 corridor, offering many unparalleled, high 
elevation building opportunities. Timber Value 
recently set at $840,000 

Price - $1,150,000 

For morę informałion on this or other properties cali or visit our website. 
Specializing in the sale of forested land and rural esłates. 

34 Barre Street, Suitę 2, Montpelier, VT, 05602 
Tel: (802) 223-8644 Email: realty@fountainsamerica.com 

www.fountainsrealestate.com 


GREEN MOUNTAIN REAL ESTATE 


We excel at pairing Vermont properties with astute buyers. 

Josiah Allen Real Estate 

In and about Dorset, Manchester and Southern Vermont 


~Nantucket Style Living~ 

Shelburne Yermont 


Prudential 

Realty Marł 


The Nancy Jenkins Team 

Phone: (802) 846-4888 

TollFree: (888)567-4049 
NancyJenkins.com 
info@vt-homes.com 


Enjoy the private setting and sea- 
sonal Camel’s Hump views on 8 
acres. Open floor plan features 
custom mapie kitchen with top of 
the linę stainless appliances, winę 
refrigerator, granite countertops. 
Living and dining room open to trel- 
lised deck overlooking landscaped 
backyard. Two-story foyer with 
mapie staircase. Master bedroom 
suitę with private deck, and marble 
bath with shower and Whirlpool tub. 
Three additional bedrooms with 
baths. $998,000 


Every detail of this 3,300 SF historie reproduction 
Home has been thoughtfully executed: dramatic paneled 
fireplaces, local mapie floors, soapstone kitchen, 
extraordinary lighting and hardware. The 24-acre road's 
end property includes a post & beam barn, greenhouse, 
gardens and views! Exclusive $1,300,000 


A TASTE OF THE 

GOOD LIFE 


Now that you’re retired, you can take the time 
to do the things you have always cherished. Whether 
you lean toward artistic endeavors, sporting activities, 
reading a good book in the library, or sugaring. 

Wake Robin, where the days are alive with possibilities. SM 


Vermont’s Only Life Care Retirement Community 

For a free informative brochure, cali us or visit our website today. 
200 Wake Robin Drive • Shelburne, VT 05482 • 802.264.5100 
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Landl/est 


® 


Marketing Fine Homes, Lano & Estates 
Valuation of Complex Froperties 
CONSERYATION PLANNING 
Timberland Management & Marketing 






Shoreham, yermont 

THE JAMES ROWE FARM 

The 314-acre James Rowe Farm is located in the 
beautiful Champlain Valley just 20 minutes from 
Middlebury. The private. open fields face west 
and include sweeping views of the 
Adirondacks. Two separate but contiguous 
parcels can be sold separately: the Lewis Road 
parcel with 130 acres. and the Paige Road par¬ 
cel with 184 acres. The proposed house site for 
each takes advantage of the views while main- 
taining privacy. $790,000 

Story> Jenks 802-383-0131 


Rochester, yermont 

HUNTINGTON HOUSE 

Overlooking the “Park" in picturesąue Rochester, 
Vermont, and formally the home of four genera- 
tions of one family sits the Huntington House 
Inn and the answer to the American dream of 
owning a classic New England Inn. Originally 
built in 1830, the Inn was completely refur- 
bished in 2002 and today offers a seamless com- 
bination of modern amenities and the charm of 
a bygone era. $1,200,000 

Kim Wichert 802-362-3160 


Landgrore and Peru, Verniont 

COUNTRY ESTATE 

Situated on 85 private acres with views to the 
trails of Stratton Mt. lies a sun-filled country 
estate constructed in the tradition of a classic 
Vermont hill farm. The main home contains 
over 6,000 sq. ft. of carefully blended contem- 
porary and colonial living space. Nearby, is a 
lovely three-bedroom guesthouse, a landscaped 
tennis court and a spacious garage/barn. 
Stonewalls abound and compliment the smali 
pond and manicured lawns. $3,450,000 
Robert G. McCafferty 802-362-0993 


East Corintb, Vermont 

CORLISS HILL FARM 

Corliss Hill Farm offers absolute privacy, moun- 
tain views on 227 acres including 40 acres of 
fields and pastures. The recently renovated c 
1900 farmhouse includes three bedrooms and 
two fuli and one-half baths, three car barn and 
heated shop. A classic Yermont farm with a 
truły exceptional setting. 45 minutes from 
Dartmouth College, two and one-half hours 
from Boston. $1,100,000 

Wadę RC. Weatbers,Jr. 802-651-5392 


Thetford Center, Vermont 

FORSYTH POND 

A truł)' uniąue property comprised of 134 acres (an 
additional 46 acres is also available) featuring a 17- 
acre pond and a one-of-a-kind European influenced 
residence. Privately sited, the house ovedooks 
Forsyth Pond and is graced with formal gardens. 
Feamres 3 beds, 3.5 baths, commerdal appliances, 
radiant heat diroughout and is appointed with 
many antiąue doors and fbctures. $1,995,000 

Jon Weber 802-457-4977 


Charlotte, yermont 

JUDGE GRISWALD HOUSE 

Moved to its present location from Southern VT and 
expertly restored, the 2,500-sq.-ft., 3-bedroom, 2.5 
bath main house features orginal detaiLs dirougliout. 
Located on 10 acres and surrounded by coaserved 
land, die setting is pastorał widi views of Snake 
Mountain. Separate but adjacent to die main house 
is an original two-story grain barn wonderfully trans- 
formed into an Office. $985,000 


Joyce Wallace 802-651-5394 


l 

Huntington, Vermont 

CAMEL S HUMP ROAD 

This private 18.5-acre setting. with 850 feet on 
the Brush Brook, provides exceptional privacy 
and outstanding views of the Green Mountains. 
Tlie well-crafted cedar clapboard residence with 
its classic arcliitecture includes 2,5(X) square feet 
of open living space and four bedrooms and two 
baths. 30 minutes to Burlington and 25 minutes 
to Sugarbush ski areas. $825,000 

T. Stoty Jenks 802-383-0131 


Charlotte, Vermont 

COOGAN S WOOD 

Exquisite 7,000-square-foot Greek Revival 
farmhouse, constructed in 2005 on 58 acres, 
features four bedrooms, five fuli and one-half 
baths, guest suitę, a two-story barn and a 
beautifully landscaped 20ft. by 40ft. pool all 
on a park-like setting surrounded by con- 
served land and walking trails. Located with- 
in one hour s drive of Sugarbush. Stowe and 
Whiteface Mountain $2,385,000 


Charlotte, Yermont 

LAKĘ ROAD 

Craftsman shingle style residence offers expansive 
westerly views of Lakę Champlain and the 
Adirondack Mountains and exceptional privacy. 
Constructed in 2001 of only the finest of materi- 
als, the home consists of over 8000 sq. ft. and 
includes 5 bedrooms and baths. A view easement 
is in place to forever protect the breathtaking 
views this property enjoys. 20 minutes to airport, 
university and medical center. $2,650,000 
Wadę B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


Wadę RC. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


www.landvest.com 


Tlie Exciusiw Affiliate of Ten Post OFFICE SQUARE Boston, MA 02109 • 617-723-1800 

CHRISTIE’S Yermont Ofik.es: Burijngton 802-660-2900 

GREAT ESTATES Manchester Center 802-362-0925 • Wooostock 802-**57-4977 
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Slopeside living on Burkę Mountain 


Bear Path Townhomes 

If you love ski-in/ski-out convenience, four-season 
recreation, mountain views, Vermont's idyllic Northeast 
Kingdom and a Iuxurious, private townhome from which 
to enjoy it all, welcome home. Multi-million dollar 
improvements to Burkę Mountain by new owner the Ginn 
Company are augmenting Bear Paths exceptional value. 

New Englands premier second-home opportunity 
(a community limited to just 36 new homes) is now 
being built. 


Your home in the Northeast Kingdom 


866.756.4771 • Email: jackdator@aol.com 
www.bearpathtownhomes.com 
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Custom Designed House &. Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Vermont Tradition 

\WR LIBERTY 

yy||l head 

POST 6 BEAM, INC. 

Cali 802-434-2120 

Y or send $5 for our completc 

P.O. Box 68-V 

L ...Huntington, VT 05462 H 

www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com / A ^ 


Secluded Oasis in Burlington’s Hill Section 

AIA award-winning design 
with over 5700 sq. ft. of livmg 
JmM space. Numerous custom 
^ fimshes. Handmade Mahogany 

Windows & doors. Immaculate 
. " I grounds. Stunning master 

suitę. Cook’s kitchen. Great 
g5p|W attention to detail. A truły 
|mSR3E HBLłMfrJ extraordinary property 


Spectacular Views in Shelburne 

Over 4,400 sq. ft. of living 7 

space on 14.6 acres with \ 

spectacular views of Lakę 
Champlain & the Adirondacks. 

Extensive landscaping, S "" 

fountain, greenhouse, & pond ■■■ HJI JŁ^IIH 
are just a few of the features BwwgSHflMhl 
of this magnificent property. I 
Watch the sunset from the I 
gourmet kitchen. $1.995,000 I 


QU1NTESSENT1AL VERMONT. 

Weil cared for Antiąue Cape with long ^ 

frontage on West Hill Pond. Luscious 

views, 3 bedrooms, 1 1/2 baths, country fckjpr * ” 3 
kitchen, wide pine floors, wainscoting. B*.-- ^ i 

Barn ,md 10.9 acres, tields & apple treev B** \ 

Quiet private location. — 2410L $369,000. 

Cali Hardwick. 

Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realvt@nekrealestate.com. 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 

REAL ESTATE Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158. Greensboro, VT 05841 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northemvtrealestate.com 


UNIQUE 


Contemporary Colonial 


Enjoy spectacular views from 
this 4 bedroom, 4.5 bath home 
with exceptional upgrades 
throughout. Cathedral 
entryway, great room with 
double sided gas fireplace. 
First floor master suitę with 
adjoining Office. Fuli finished 
basement with bath & 
workshop. $879,000 


Contact: 

Brian Boardman 
1-800-451-5004 ext 1121 
brian@brianboardmanvt.com 


Timeless craftsmanship Comprehensiue Project Management Employee-Owned 


RED 

HOUSE 

INC. 


FINE HOMEBUILDING 
& 

HISTORIC RESTORATION 

Burlington,VT 

802.651.0122 


WWW.REDHOUSEBUILDING.COM 


Residential & Select Commercial 


Luxury Homes in Vermont 


Vermont Marble 


Your direct source for 
custom kitchens, 
countertops, baths 
and tile 


Planning 

Production 

Installation 


Vermont 

Marble 


Coldwell Banker 

Hickok & Boardman Realty 

www.HickokandBoardman.com 


PREY1EWS 


800 - 427-1396 

vermont-marble.com 


□ □a 

□ 
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LUXURY ON THE POINT 

After a day on Lakę Champlain, relax 
in the luxury of your townhome and 
enjoy panoramie views of the lakę 
and the Adirondack Mts. Or, play 
tennis, swim in the pool, fish from 
the dock, stroił the 6.6 manicured 
acres of Shelburne Cliffs. Shelburne 
Point. 

$775,000 - $1,150,000 


RHODE ISLAND IN VERMONT 

Spectacular 10 acre setting with 
amazing extended views, pool, 
privacy, gardens and a high-quality 
shingle Nantucket-style family 
home with 4 bedrooms, 3.5 baths, 
open kitchen, formal dining and 
great expansion space. New Haven. 

$1,050,000 


SHELBURNE BAY ACCESS 

Waterfront contemporary home 
on 2.6 acre wildlife sanctuary! 
Extensive glass and exposed beams 
create great ambience. Open flow 
floor plan invites entertaining. 4 
bedrooms, 3.5 baths. Boat from 
your backyard into Shelburne Bay 
and Lakę Champlain. Shelburne. 
$1,250,000 


SALISBURY FARM 

This scenie 449 acre property 
is an established dairy farm 
accommodating 325 head. The 
farm is part of a large, well- 
regarded family operation. There 
are 2 residences, a large barn and a 
number of farm buildings. A larger 
farm is also available. Salisbury. 

$ 1 , 200,000 


POINT FARM LAKEFRONT 

Swimming, boating, sailing, skiing, 
windsurfing, fishing and morę is at 
the front door of this ąuaint stone 
1903 carriage house on 1.4 acres 
with 160 ft. of frontage on Lakę 
Champlain. Features a large living 
room, 2 bedrooms, family room and 
den. Grand Isle. 

$895,000 


Lang, Lion & Davis 


Vermont’s Exceptional Homes & Properties 


PHEASANT HILL ON LAKĘ 
CHAMPLAIN 

A rare opportunity adjacent to 
Shelburne Farms, this magnificent 
7,485 sf redstone/cedar home offers 
4 bedrooms, 3.5 baths, matching 
studio/ofFice and 10.72 acres with 
astounding views. Includes 148 
common acres, 1+ mile on Lakę 
Champlain. Shelburne. 

$3,890,000 


EGENTS 


POPPLE DUNGEON 

Fresh, sparkling contemporary cape 
with a flexible floor plan for your 
family and your work. 3 bdrms, 
3 dens/offices. New great room, 
library and master suitę. Lakę 
Champlain access shared with 3 
properties. Pastorał setting with 
beautiful 6+ acres. Charlotte. 

$1,750,000 


802-846-7939 • 1-800-876-6447 
www.LangLionDavis.com 


HISTORIC TAVERN HOME 

An idyllic 28+ acres, an 1812 brick 
home, a post and beam carriage 
house, a pond ... historie, original, 
charming without parallel and in 
pure condition! Views of Lakę 
Champlain and the Adirondacks. 
Many possibilities. If only the walls 
could speak! Charlotte. 

$1,150,000 


VILLAGE VICTORIAN 

This historie inn/residence is located 
a short walk from the Shelburne 
Museum. The property includes a 
Queen Annę Victorian residence 
built by a prosperous local merchant 
in 1886, and a matching Carriage 
House. With 11 bedrooms, there is 
space for everyone! Shelburne. 
$1,395,000 


THE ORCHARD HOUSE 

The Orchard House offers 8 acres 
of privately-situated, pastorał land 
with well-established gardens 
and maturę trees and a dramatic 
4 bedroom modern Queen Annę 
Victorian home! A large barn (with 
great studio space), paddock and 
pasture are ready for your horses. 
Shelburne. 

$1,750,000 


MUD HOLLOW FARM 

A 125.5 acre sanctuary with a lovely 
6 bedroom, 5 bath home featuring a 
European aura. Includes a Monarch 
barn, equipment shed/coop, tennis 
court, pond, woods, meadows, and 
gardens! Swim, fish, hike, bike, ride 
or ski on the trails. Or, sit by the 
fireplace and watch the wildlife. 
Charlotte. 

$2,950,000 


GOVERNOR CHITTENDEN 
HOMESTEAD 

Stately 1797 Flemish Bond brick 
antique homestead with 83.35 acres 
and about 1 mile on the Winooski 
River. History and authenticity, 
charm and comfort in an exceptional 
setting. Lovely landscaping, gardens 
and in-ground pool. A rarity in 
lovely condition. Jericho. 

$1,350,000 
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www.249HillsideDrive.com 

Set amid the rolling hills of Vermont you can see 
Mount Washington and the entire New Hampshire 
Presidential Mountain rangę from this beautiful ranch 
home. Located high on a hill at the end of a private 
drive. this is the Vermont retreat you‘ve been looking 
for. The home is situated on 13+ acres of peace. quiet, 
privacy and stunning vie\vs. A three bay, heated garaj= 
for storing the snowmobiles, ATV’s. tractors, boats 
other toys that today's active family enjoys. 

CORINTH 


www.ClassicVermontHome.com 

This lovingly renovated home is complete with a large great 
room addition. Light, bright & airy with cathedral ceilings. 
skylights & sliding glass doors leading to private back deck. 

The great room includcs an updated kitchen with island. 

Iiving room & dining area. Complete with warm custom 
woodwork throughout, this home is fuli of classic charm 
with all the modem conveniences. A must see to appreciate the beauty. 
Additional land and a two level bam are also available. 

CABOT 


www381NewRoad.com 

Classic Vermont Building located in 
picturesque village. Completely renovated 
by a renowned Vermont construction firm. 
this is the perfect place to locate your 
business. World class amenities & easy 
access to the major northeast markets 
while you enjoy the Vermont lifestyle. 

BRANDON.. 


www.80Abbott.com 

Nestled at the end of a peaceful tree lined avenue, 
this mid-century contemporary. five bedroom home 
has been tastefully renovated with special materials 
and interesting details. You can have the best ofboth 
the original details and the modern convenience of 
updated kitchen. baths. and central air conditioning. 

Complete with second floor distant views of Camefs 
Hump, a wet bar. brick hearth. work shop and 
storeroom for several hundred bottles of winę. 

BARRE$260,000 


www.600Acres.com 

This is what you’ve imagined for so long - a 
rare opportunity to own a grand piece of 
Vermont. Over 600 acres of pristine land with 
breathtaking panoramie views and maturę forest 
to provide the perfect setting for a Vermont 
dream home or family compound. This estate 
size parcel features over a mile of private roads 
and power, a cozy care takers house and brook 
village and an easy drive from Stowe. 

CRAFTSBIJRY AREA... 


www.184JonesDrive.com 

Touched by Tradition! This is a National 
Historie Register listed brick Georgian 
colonial style building. This enduring classic 
was completely modemized & restored by 
the renowned McKernon Group. Hi»h 
ceilings & soaring Windows heighten tne 
feeling of space with beautifully landscaped 
grounds all around. If value is important. cali 
today for an appointment to see this gem. 

BRANDON 


www.BCKRealEstate.com 

86 No. \fain St., Barre 
(802) 479-3366 


4 ' 15 State St., Montpelier 

Berji, (jjrmtiih <5 Ketit UniiEsUtlr (802) 229-4242 


John Biondolill 


nww.TheVTLifestyle.com 

Charm & sunshine await you in this 
five bedroom, 3.5 bath home on 18+ 
acres. This home has it all... views, 
barn, guest cottage, pool, flagstone 
walks. screened patio, deck, 3 
fireplaces, and an open floor plan. The 
secluded grounds provide peaceful 
relaxation while sitting just minutes 
from downtown. 

MONTPELIER.$695,000 


Located near 



Vermont Frames will design, build and erect a 
traditional timber frame, from your plans or 
ours. We are the oldest timber frame company 
in Vermont, with 32 years experience and 
over 1100 frames erected thoughout the U.S. 

Affordable quality handerafted frames 
Free brochure available 

Tel: 800-545-6290 Fax: 802-453-2339 
email: info@vtframes.com 


VERMONT FRAMES 

Box 100, Hinesburg, Yermont05461 • 802-453-3727 


iJfcJu- IJLLSOlDI 


The Weather Hill Building Co. presents a 
2500 sqftcape that combines the warmth 
lllłllllklilllllillHi and charm of an antique house with the lat- 

est factory precision technology. Located 
in Warren Village, the house is a 3 minutę 
walk to the Warren Storę. Ist floor master 
suitę plus 2 bdrms, 2Vi baths, kitchen with island, mud room, great room, south 
facing deck. The walk-outground floor isready for a 4th bdrm. Green builtfor a 
healthy environment, features include high R insulation, efficientgasfurnace, 
wool carpets, wood panel doors, cherry floors, natural stone andtile, airtight 
direct vent fireplace. Cali or email for a brochure. S495,000.00 


Roth Real Estate 
PO Box 22, Warren, Vermont 05674 
rre@madriver.com » www.roth-realestate.com 


Happiness is... 

...Owning your own Country Inn 


Leave the daily grind 
& realize your dreams. 

Hospitality Consultants, offering a selection of 
Inns, B&Bs, and Restaurants, has matched buyers and sellers 
for 40 years. 

-Specializing in Yermont Properties - 


HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 

Toll Free: 888-362-5007 

www.hospitalityconsultants.com 


concrete countertops 




red concrete 

aesthetic concrete design 

www.redconcrete.com ■ 802.862.3676 
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VERMONT LIFE 

CLASSIFIED 


To adyertise write: Vermont Life Classifieds, 
PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; or fax 802-877-2949; 
5 $ or e-mail: info@GetSmartVT.com 


ARTS, WORKSHOPS, GALLERIES 


Look North 

Inuit Art Collection 

INUIT SCULPTURE AND PRINTS 

Check out our web site at 
www.looknortharcticarts.com 

Telephone to visit our by appointment oni y 
gallery in Guildhall.Yermont 802. 676.3967 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine 
- ;r selection of profitable Vermont businesses for 
5 sale. Cali for extensive free catalog of listings. 
:s (802) 985-2220, 

www.vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 


FURNITURE MAKER 



GUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE 
MAKERS. An organization of forty of 
Vermont’s finest craftsmen. 
www.vermontfurnituremakers.com. 


INSURANCE 


B&Bs, FARMS, ANTIQUE DEALERS 

Special Insurance Programs. Blumenthal & 
Donahue Agency. (877) 267-8323, 

www.bludon.com. 


MAIL ORDER 


JUST PUBLISHED! 

Own yourset of coveted recipes from Serumptlous, 
the famous eatery from Burlington 's 
Historie Old North End. 

Ready for Christom giving, 
quantities arc limited! 

Send check or monęy order to: 

Barbara Cook. 1015 Atlantic Blvd., #97 
Adamie Beacli, FL 32233 
S 17.95 plus $6 shipping 4L Imndliug 



OUR SIGNS SAY IT ALL. Authentic repro- 
ductions. Ski Trail & Backcountry signs. 
$20.00 + S&H. (802) 775-7674, 

www.trailsigns.net. 


BUTCHER BLOCKS, hand madę knife 
blocks, cutting boards, cheese boards, salt/pep- 
per mills, and morę. Engraving of names/logos 
available. Great corporate and kitchen enthusi- 
ast gift ideas! 

www.vermontbutcherblock.com. 


VERMONT MADĘ PURELY BOTANICAL 

body care products; Intelligent Remedy herbal 
extracts. www.wellstreamherbs.com. 

TUMMY’S VERMONT PIES. 2 Day Delivery 
anywhere in the U.S. (802) 897-2448, 
www.vermonttradewinds.com/tummys. 


MUSIC 


ACCORDIONS, CONCERTINAS, BUT- 
TON BOXES. New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. 
Catalogues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, 
Warren, Mich. 48090, (586) 755-6050, 

www.castiglioneaccordions.com. 


REAL ESTATE 



Over 36 Years Experience in Sales 
ofFine Country Properties 

Barrett & Company 

802-843-2390 

www.YermontPropertyFor Sale.com 



Offering a Fine Selection 
of Equestrian and 
Country Properties 

Linda Fish-Brown 

800-859-2745, ext 705 
WWW.EQUINEHOMES.COM 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 68, State news, and morę. 
$49/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 20 Acres - 
$12,900. 225 Acres - $89,900. Beautiful woods 
& meadows. Financing available. Cali Cabelas 
Trophy Properties & C&A, participating broker. 
(800) 229-7843, www.landandcamps.com. 

3 OUTSTANDING LOTS, 3 ACRES EACH. 

Approved septic systems. Near Great Hawk 
Community. Spectacular Green Moun- 
tain views in picturesque town of Roches¬ 
ter, VT. Sold by owner. Cali after 6 pm. 
Telephone: (787) 761-3624; fax: (787) 292-6197; 
e-mail: Yiyo@caribe.net. 


HAND-CUT WOODEN JIGSAW PUZ- GRAFTON, VERMONT - Rated #6 of “Most 
ZLES. Unique, intricate and beautiful. Beautiful Places In America” by USA News. 
(802) 236-2577. Heritage homes. Choice land. Sales and rentals. 

www.XmanPuzzles.com. Cali Hughes Associates, (802) 843-2020, 

www.graftonvermontproperties.com. 


SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and 

Property Information. Sugarbush Investment 
Properties. (800) 521-4550 or 

www.sugarbushvt.com. 

LANDVEST. The exclusive Vermont affiliate 
for Christies Great Estates. (802) 457-4977, 

www.LandVest.com. 

COLDWELL BANKER, HICKOK & 

BOA RDM AN REALTY. Exceptional previews 
offerings. 346 Shelburne Rd., Burlington, VT 
05401. (800) 451-5004, 

www.PreviewsVermont.com. 

IN AND ABOUT DORSET, MANCHES¬ 
TER AND SOUTHERN VERMONT. Fine 
country residential properties and land. Fuli 
service multiple listing office. (802) 867-5555, 
www.josiahallen.com. 


STOVES 


AGA Cookers . 

Ali cast iron construction for better 

j m j ^ 

tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 


Classic Cookers • 306B Lower Bamett HilJ 
Middlesex,VT 05602 .802-223-3620 

DBD 


VACATION RENTALS 


BECKWITH VACATION RENTALS. 

“Stowes luxury rental agent.” Visit our website 
for detailed photos: www.BeckwithRentals. 
com. Located under the Blacksmith, in the cen¬ 
ter of Stowe Village. (802) 253-8858. 

VERMONT GET-AWAY CABIN - Cozy, 
private and fully equipped. X-country ski 
from your doorstep or relax by the woodfire. 
(802) 456-1452. 

100S OF VT YACATION RENTALS for rent 
by owners and agencies on-line at 
www.vermontproperty.com. 


Find the 

VermontLife 

GIFT CATALOG 

on-line at: 

VermontLifeCatalog.com 

Quality Vermont 
Products & Gifts 
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T he Palette Project, a statewide community arts project launched this year by the 
Vermont Arts Council and Brandon artist Warren Kimble, got morę than 30,000 
Vermonters involved in creating a huge variety of art based on the theme ot the 
artist’s palette. Ali were original, but few were as unusual as this piece by Bonnie Pelkey of St. 
Alhans, an interior designer. It s a palette-shaped mirror entitled “Reflections of an Artist," 
and it was shown on the State House lawn last summer with other Palette Project creations. 
Appropriately, it mirrors the State, just as the Palette Project did. 


Postscript 


Mirror, Mirror 
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Jay Peak Ski Resort 165 

Johnson Woolen Mills 140 

Josiah Allen Real Estate 195 

Kurn Hattin 138 

LandVest 168 

Lang, Lion & Davis 171 

Liberty Head Post & Beam 139 

Liberty Hill Farm 186 

Look North 116 

Mapie Landmark Woodcraft 180 

McKernon Group 159 

Middlebury Inn 115 

Monitor Products 178 

Mountain Road Resort 134 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort 160 

Mt Nebo Gallery * 

Nancy Jenkins Real Estate 166 

Naturę By Design 213 

New Dimension Homes 127 

New England Direct 176 

Night Eagle Wilderness Adventures 107 
Northern Design 133 

Odyssey Productions 173 

Opera Theatre of Weston 101 

Palmer House Resort 104 

Paradise Motor Inn 177 

Peter D. Watson Agency 111 

Pompanoosuc Mills 196 

Quechee Lakes Development 122 

Red Concrete 205 

Red House Inc 142 

Reluctant Panther Inn 155 

River Bend Home and Garden Supplyl69 
Robert Carl Williams Associates 210 

Roth Real Estate 212 

Rutland Partnership 172 

Sangamon & Betsey Cox Camps 149 

Scrumptious Cookbook 223 

Shelbume Farms 156 


Simon Pearce Glass 125 

Smugglers’ Notch Resort 164 

Sol Matę Socks 209 

Stephen Huneck Gallery 141 

Stormy Kromer 220 

Studio Place Arts 194 

The Lodge at Otter Creek 182 

Three Mountain Inn 188 

Three Stallion Inn 197 

Topnotch Resort and Spa 163 

Trapp Family Lodge 215 

University Mail 222 

Vermont Artisan Designs 192 

Vermont Chamber of Commerce 105 

Vermont Country Storę 113 

Vermont Crafts Council * 

Vermont Custom Cabinetry 191 

Vermont Dept of Forests & Parks 211 
Vermont Dept of Tourism & Mktg * 

Vermont Folklife Center 154 

Vermont Frames 114 

Vermont Historical Society 158 

Vermont Living Designs 147 

Vermont Mapie Marketing 112 

Vermont Marble Museum 193 

Vermont Property Publishing 208 
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Vermont Snowflakes 118 
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Vermont Tradewinds 119 

Vermont Vernacular Design 132 
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Windham Hill Inn 179 

Windridge Tennis Camps 206 

Woodstock Inn & Resort 106 

Woodstock Soapstone Co 
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Send us this card for FREE information about products and seruices advertised in this issue. 
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Email___ 

Circle the Reader Service Numbers 

Please limit to 12 selections. 


_ Subcribe to Yermont Life 

Circle # 254 below, 

□ New Subscription 

_ □ Renewal 

or cali 800-284-3243,ext. 3643 

_ We will bill you later (USA only) 

for which you want morę information. 
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What is VL AdLink? 

Now you can request information from 
participating Vermont Life advertisers via 
our Web site at www.Yermont Life.com. 


$ 




How does it work? 

• Visit www.VermontLife.com. 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Here you can reąuest information and/or link to advertisers y Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit “submit”. 

You ll receive information quickly via e-mail or regular mail. 



How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inąuiries so the 
response times will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or 
morę via the regular mail. 


We hope you find VL AdLink helpful and convenient. But, if you 
prefer, you can still reąuest information via the Reader Service Card 
below. Simply fili out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to 
five weeks for delivery of information using the card. 



PLACE 

STAMP 

HERE 


WrmontLife MAGAZINE 


Send Ft 

FREE 


P.O. Box 413050 
Naples, FL 34101-3050 
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>t We make it easier for you to make yourself at horne*** 
i We build furniture for life 

lj BEDROOM I LIYING ROOM I DINING ROOM I KUCHEN I HOME THEATER I OFFICE I ACCENTS 



Hic Brookfield Sectional + Calais Occasional Tables shown in solid cherry wirh the Tibetan Stripes area 
rug from our home accents collection. The complete Brookfield Living Room Collection also includes 
i armchair, loveseat, couch, fuli sleeper, queen sleeper and ottoman, and like all of our furniture, is handcrafted 
to order in several standard configurations and in your choice of six North American hardwoods. We invite 
you to visit any one of our showrooms located throughout the Northeast or check us out online to see with 
your own eyes the difference Yermont Quality Craftsmanship makes. 


POMPANOOSUC 


VERMONT 

OUAUTY WOOD PRODUCTS 


ERMONT DESIGNERS Sr MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE SINCE 1973 



'WW.POMPY.COM OR 800 841.6671 FOR A FREE CATALOG, TO SHOP ONLINE, OR FOR OTHER LOCATIONS 

- 
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COME FOR THE SNÓW, 

STAY FOR A ONE-OF-A-KIND VACATION. 

Nowhere compares to Vermont in the winter. There's 
so much to do: ski, ride, sled, snowshoe.... Pamper 
yourself in a spa. Indulge yourself with fine food. 
Treat yourself to great shopping. Immerse yourself 
in Vermont. 

Plan your winter vacation at VermontVacation.com 



YERMONT 


www.VermontVacation.com 

1-800-VERMONT 
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